LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


Candles flame on a million altars as Christians worship their Lord 
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A King Can be Wrong 


He sroppep before a small shop in the 
market place. “How much gold for this 
necklace?” he asked. 

The jeweler’s sharp eyes probed the 
workmanship, counted the precious 
stones, then shifted back to the man 
at the counter. He looked more like a 
scholar than a thief. There would be 
no danger of receiving stolen goods. 
“Twelve pieces of gold,’ he answered, 
and the deal was made. 

The man went on through the bazaar 
stopping at other booths. He traded a 
bracelet here, a ring there. Always 
the exchange was for gold. 

The next day he went to see the king. 
Cyrus, the king’s chancellor, saw him 
enter the great hall. He could not hear 
the conversation, but the king seemed 
slightly amused. Finally the monarch 
authorized him to draw funds for out- 
fitting a camel caravan. 

“Who is he, sire?” Cyrus asked when 
the man had bowed out of the hall. 
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“One of my astronomers,” the king 
replied. “He says he and two others 
want to visit Jerusalem. They’ll be 
away many days.” 

“That is a long dangerous journey,” 
Cyrus ventured. 

“Yes,” the king said. “He tells me 
a king is to be born to the Jewish peo- 
ple. He even sold his jewelry to get 
gold for a present. I don’t take much 
stock in his story, but it’s better to 
humor him, I suppose. He mentioned 
some foolishness about following a 
GUAT, mn 
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Friends in a strange land 

Others had crossed the Atlantic 
safely. Several groups of Estonian 
refugees had ventured out in small fish- 
ing boats, and after many days had 
reached the American shore. Why not 
try it too? 

On July 2 they put out from Goten- 
borg, Sweden, in a 43-foot fishing sloop. 
There were 24 of them, including a child 
30 months old. Storms tossed them 
about inconsiderately, but they missed 


aed 


"Erma" 


Estonians came over in a boat like the 
which brought a similar colony of refugees to 
America last year 


the hurricane battering the South At- 
lantic coast in mid-September. After 
75 days at sea they landed at Savannah, 
Georgia, Sept. 16. 

Most Estonians are Lutherans, and 
Lutherans sometimes exhibit a passion 
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for taking care of one another. The 
refugees found friends in the Lutheran 
congregations of Savannah. The Rev. 
John L. Yost and his people of St. Paul’s 
Church immediately provided for them, 
and wired to Lutherans up north that 
immigration officials were bringing the 
group to Ellis Island. 

En route to New York the refugees 
were met in Philadelphia by Dr. G. H. 
Bechtold, veteran Inner Mission execu- 
tive. They wanted to know where they 
were, when they would arrive at their 
destination. The church would befriend 
them at the end of their voyage, Dr. 
Bechtold assured them. 

Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, ULC secre- 
tary, met them in the New York sta- 
tion and talked with them while they 
were awaiting a bus to take them to 
Ellis Island. 

Taking up their cause at Ellis Island 
was Miss Isolde Eland, staff represen- 
tative of the ULC Board of Social Mis- 
sions. Every effort would be made to 
secure permission for the refugees to 
stay in America, and they would be 
helped to find homes and means of 
livelihood. “We want to keep people 
like that over here,” said the trainmen 
who got acquainted with them on the 
trip northward. 

Twenty-four names could be crossed 
off the list of a million or more dis- 
placed persons of Europe. 


Two thousand coming 

Entrance visas for 2,000 displaced 
persons will be issued. These people 
will come from American zones of oc- 
cupation in Europe and will get sailing} 
papers because Church World Service. 


is ready to sign an affidavit guarantee-. 
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ing to find places for them in the United 
States. 

Church’World Service, Protestant re- 
lief organization representing 21 de- 
nominations, has taken over the work 
of the American Christian Committee 
for Refugees. Chairman of Church 
World Service committee on displaced 
persons is Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz, 
who is executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council division of wel- 
fare. 

Permission to sign up for the 2,000 
DPs has been granted Church World 
Service by the immigration and nat- 
uralization service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


Wanted: Christian politicians 

Church people ought to pray for the 
privilege of getting into politics, says 
the governor of Wisconsin. 

It’s a fine thing for Lutherans in their 
“General Prayer” to ask God to “grant 
health and prosperity to all that are in 
authority, especially to the President 
and Congress of the United States...” 
said Governor Oscar Rennebohm. But 
“an added sentence or two would not 
be amiss,” he told a United Lutheran 
Sunday school convention at Appleton, 
Wis., this month. These are the sen- 
tences he proposed: 

“Raise up men and women of good 
report to assume the responsibilities of 
public office. Use us, O Lord, if it be 
Thy will.” 

It’s a great mistake for some church 
folk to say they won’t have anything 
to do with politics, said Governor Ren- 
nebohm. “Where else in the world is 
the Christian stewardship of time and 
talent more urgently needed than in 
the field of politics?” he asked. “To 
what better source for help can politics 
turn than to those whose philosophy of 
life is Christian?” 
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The governor, a member of Luther 
Memorial Church in Madison, Wis., said 
Christians should feel the compulsion to 
render personal service to their state 
and nation. “If lives are shaped by 
government, the hands that do the 
shaping should be Christian. . . . It is 
the morally capable who should enter 
public service.” 


Back to China 

To Shantung, scene of prolonged bat- 
tle between nationalist and communist 
Chinese, ULC missionaries have been» 
returning during 
recent weeks. Staff 
of the mission in 
Tsingtao will be 
fully restored when 
voyagers leaving 
San Francisco in 
mid - September 
shall have reached 
their destination. 

Danger is no 
novelty for most of 
the mission per- 
sonnel going back 
to China. They 
were caught in the Japanese invasion, 
and held as prisoners after the U.S. en- 


Missionary Reinbrecht 
resumes Chinese garb 


- tered the far eastern conflict. Mission- 


ary Charles Reinbrecht and his family 
—among those sailing westward last 
month—were interned through the war. 

Among missionaries going back to 
China have been Dr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Sell, Mrs. Malcolm Shutters, Miss Cath- 
erine Stirewalt, and the Reinbrecht 
family. A teacher in the China mission 
is Miss Ielene Ufkes, whose support is 
a project of the Luther League. 


Reissig to Geneva 

From the World Council of Churches 
a call has come to Dr. Frederick E. 
Reissig to join its public relations 
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staff in Geneva, Switzerland. He has 
been granted a leave of absence from 
his post as executive secretary of the 
Council of Churches, Washington, D. C. 
He begins the new work Jan. 1, and 
will continue until after the World 
Council organizational assembly in 
Amsterdam next August. 

Before going to Washington, Dr. 
Reissig was pastor of Emmanuel Lu- 
theran Church, Rochester, N. Y. In 
Geneva he will be successor to Mr. 
Robert Root. 


More Lutherans 

There were more people in the U.S. 
and Canada. Population gain in the 
U.S. had been 1 per cent in 1946. Lu- 
theran church membership had in- 
creased more than that. Gain in the two 
countries in 1946 was 2.5. Net gain was 
150,966 members. Total membership 
reached 5,672,662. 

Figures reported last month by the 
News Bureau of the National Lutheran 
Council showed the gain in child mem- 
bership far exceeding adult member- 
ship gain. Confirmed membership in- 
creased by 63,464, bringing the total to 
3,941,121. Reports included 16,241 con- 
gregations and the average gain was 3.9 
members apiece. Average gain in total 
membership, including children, was 
9.4. 

Membership gain in the United Lu- 
theran Church, 29,465, was 1.6 per cent, 
much below the average for the 17 
Lutheran churches in the U.S. and Can- 
ada. On one point the ULC was well 
above average. It had many more Sun- 
day school pupils than any other Lu- 
theran church. 


More debt 

For nine years church debts had de- 
creased. Among Lutherans of America, 
70 per cent of the 50,000,000 borrowed 
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dollars had been repaid between 1937 
and 1945. Last year debts increased by 
$8,935,166. The tide had turned, and 
the postwar building program began. 

Lutheran churches of America had 
spent $116,931,582 for all purposes in 
1946—$12,684,791 more than the year 
before. Local expenses of the congre- 
gations took $84,368,733. The rest was 
for benevolence. 


Waterloo College talks of moving 

A 37-acre plot just outside of Kitch- 
ener, Ontario, is being purchased for 
Waterloo College and Seminary. Price 
is $18,000. Option on 65 adjoining acres 
has been taken. 

Transfer of the schools to Kitchener 
from nearby Waterloo is still in the 
discussion stage. Inadequate size of the 
present campus as well as distance from 
the center of population of the Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo area are reasons for 
considering relocation. 

If the schools move from Waterloo, 
says Dr. H. T. Lehmann, their president, 
the present site and buildings should be 
held for a “Lutheran home.” 


OVERSEAS STUDENTS arrive in U.S. to enroll 
... Dr. Ralph 
H. Long welcomes Jacques J. Bik of Amster- 
dam, Holland (who will study at Hamma Divin- 
ity School) and Haakon Flottorp of Mandal, 
Norway (en route to Chicago Seminary) | 


in ULC theological seminaries. 
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Church paper boom 

One kind of inflation was not worry- 
ing peoplé who publish church papers. 
With smiles they told Religious News 
Service last month that their circulation 
figures had jumped 65 per cent since 
1940. 

The RNS survey covered 70 Prot- 
estant and Roman Catholic newspapers 
and magazines. The Lutheran Herald 
(Evangelical Lutheran Church) had a 
100 per cent gain, from 38,847 to 78,668. 
The Lutheran Companion (Augustana) 
advanced from 23,047 to 40,696. THE 
LUTHERAN had moved up from 19,193 
to 47,778. 

Our Sunday Visitor, Catholic weekly, 
had 674,981 subscribers in 1947, 474,576 
in 1940. Extension, attractive monthly 
magazine of the Roman Catholic church 
extension society, had 491,384 in 1947, 
233,170 in 1940. The Christian Herald 
(Protestant interdenominational) had 
380,000 in 1947, 252,000 in 1940. The 
Christian Advocate (Methodist) ad- 
vanced from 225,000 in 1940 to 350,000 
this year. 


Editors circulation 


credited their 


Sy 


From Paris comes Georges Sourp (going to 
Hamma) and Torgny Bohlin, son of Bishop 
Torsten of Sweden (enrolling at Chicago). 
Their welcome to the U.S. is extended by the 
Rev. Donald Heiges, pastor for Lutheran stu- 
ents in New York City 
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gains to improved technique in gather- 
ing: subscriptions, better editorial pol- 
icies, favorable economic conditions. 


Truman encourages 

In October 200 Protestant periodicals 
belonging to the Associated Church 
Press would campaign for more sub- 
scriptions. To bolster their Church 
Press Month they had a letter from 
President Harry Truman, who wrote: 


"| have always felt that the church papers 
fill a need not met by our secular press. In the 
realm of spiritual interpretation of events 
chronicled on the far-flung news fronts of the 
world, the church press has a very special duty 
and responsibility. 

"Problems of the greatest import are before 
us in these postwar days. Whether in the field 
of domestic affairs or in the larger realm of 
our relations with other nations these problems 
can be solved only if approached in the spirit 
of the Christian religion. 

"In the plain teaching of the New Testament 
will be found the answers to all the questions 


that perplex a troubled world today. | wish 


for the observance of Church Press Month the 
success which its high purpose merits." 


The Rev. Carl Lund-Quist of the National Lu- 
theran Council lines up for photo with Birger 
Mathisen, of Oslo, Norway, who will study at 
Chicago Seminary. Twenty-five other Europeans 
arrived last month to enroll in a dozen non- 
Lutheran seminaries 


THE EVENING ANGELUS 


THE WEEKLY PRAYER SUGGESTIONS 


LET US PRAY—FOR THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


(October 1-7) 


that the family of nations may look beyond mere human ties to 
rebirth through Christ into the family of God. 


LET US PRAY—FOR THE SOCIAL MISSION OF OUR CHURCH 


(October 8-14) 


that its ministries of redemption and relief may be fruitful and in 


demonstration of the grace and goodness of God. 


LET US PRAY—FOR THE PRISONERS OF WAR 


(October 15-21) 


that God would dispose the hearts of their captors to free them 


and that we may help to make their homecoming glad with hope. 


LET US PRAY—FOR THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN ALL THE WORLD. 


(October 22-28) 


that its celebration of The Reformation may quicken its zeal for the 
Gospel and deepen its determination to triumph over present trials. 


New books for 115,000 

There will be “Christian Growth 
Series” lesson papers for 115,000 small 
children in Lutheran Sunday schools 
next Sunday. Beginners (ages four and 
five) will start with Lesson No. 1, 
“Jesus and the Children.” There will 
be 104 consecutive lessons 
course. 

Oct. 5 will also be the first day for 
the use of new Senior lessons, for 
pupils 15 to 17 years old. First quarterly 
course in their series is called “Man- 
aging Ourselves.” This latest ‘“Chris- 
tian Growth Series” textbook will be 
distributed to 75,000 students. 

Publication of the new courses com- 
pletes production of a graded series for 
all Sunday school pupils from four to 
seventeen years old. Provision of ma- 
terial for children from age six to 14 
began three years ago. The series re- 
places the “Christian Life Course.” 

Sharing with the United Lutheran 
Church in producing the new series 
have been the American Lutheran 
Church and Augustana Synod. Ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 copies of pupils’ 
and teachers’ books in the “Christian 


in their 


Growth Series” 
placed in use. 


have already been 


Evidence 
“Schools and churches profess to be- 
lieve in the equality of man but set up 
restrictions against Jews and other 
minority groups... .’ Dr. Samuel N. 
Stevens, president of Grinnell College, 
Iowa, was talking sharply about racial 
inequality. But the daily newspapers 
carried evidence to back his statements. 
J In St. Louis more than 700 Catholic. 
parents were seeking an injunction to 
bar Negroes from five local Roman 
Catholic high schools. They became 
angry after Archbishop Joseph E. Rit- 
ter decided to allow 20 Negro students | 
to enroll. 
{| In Gary, Ind., 1,750 Emerson School 
students went on strike, Sept. 2, be- 
cause they did not want to attend 
classes with colored children. Thirty- 
eight Negroes were to be transferred. 
from Gary’s all-Negro school under a 
school board redistricting program. 
Most of the strikers went back to their 
classrooms, Sept. 15. Reason for the: 
return, however, was to clear the way: 
for their parents to take court action. 


The Lutheran 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES. 


Truth 

TOP LEADERS in China seem to admit 
there is truth in General Wedemeyer’s 
report on corruption in their central 
government. Chiang Kai-shek, ad- 
dressing the Chinese Youth Corps, 
which has been actively urging reform, 
has denounced the Chinese central gov- 
ernment and the dominant Kuomintang 
party for “corruption and deterioration 
of spirit.” 

The Generalissimo asked the Youth 
Corps to merge with the Kuomintang 
in order to rehabilitate the Kuomintang 
and implement their own reform pro- 
gram. The invitation is being “cau- 
tiously reviewed,” obviously with hes- 
itation, since it is evident that Chiang 
himself cannot control his own Kuom- 
intang party. 

Corruption of central government 
leaders is the reason why Chiang’s re- 
cent request for a loan of $320,000,000 
in silver, as a means of stabilizing Chin- 
ese currency, was refused, though the 
silver was to have been minted in the 
U.S. to be issued in China. The USS. 
Treasury officials decided that no such 
bolstering would check China’s infla- 
tion as long as the Chinese government 
continued to spend 80 per cent more 
each month than it takes in. 

Incidentally the writer has just re- 
ceived a letter from a prominent “non- 
political” Chinese official, expressing 
the favorable comment of many “hon- 
est” Chinese on Wedemeyer’s report. 


Aloof 

Russia HAs instituted a strictly aloof 
policy for her occupation forces in Ger- 
many. She has issued orders establish- 
ing a minimum contact with the Ger- 
mans. To that end also Russian officers 
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have been commanded to move from 
any quarters they may have in German 
homes. The reason is obvious; it is to 
prevent her subjects from absorbing 
any western habits, points of view, or 
familiarity with capitalistic heresies. 

The step has been taken a little late. 
Russian army officers, called home from 
occupation service, freely express their 
desire to return to Germany and to take 
their families with them. The western 
standards of living, in spite of present 
limitations and austerities, are found to 
be greatly preferable to anything life 
at home offers. 

This sense of aloofness has shown 
itself in another way. The Russian 
Navy journal, Red Fleet, recently aimed 
scathing criticism at the Red Army 
Choir for singing “Tipperary” and a 
“Tavern in our Town” in their public 
concerts. These songs fall under the 
denunciation of being “migrants from 
the bourgeois music halls that cannot 
interest a Soviet audience.” 


Customs 

“BENELUX,” WHICH is the working 
name for the customs union set up by 
BElgium, the NEtherlands and LUXem- 
bourg, is operating with fair satisfac- 
tion in the movement of trade among 
the three countries. The purpose of its 
establishment was the removal of trade 
barriers between the lands in the union. 
There are difficulties in the way which 
need to be corrected. 1) Differences of 
price levels due to gradations of control 
exercised internally by the interested 
countries; 2) unequal monetary re- 
serves and trade balances between the 
same; 3) differences in budget and 
monetary policies; 4) changing pres- 
sures of foreign exchange control. 


Experience is sustaining the wisdom 
and profit of internal freedom from bor- 
der duties, in spite of these differences. 
Other countries are beginning to con- 
sider the advisability of entering into 
similar customs unions, with an even- 
tual combination of the different groups 
into a continent-wide operation. 

Benelux is hopeful that its union may 
finally be tied up with the present ex- 
clusive customs arrangement set up be- 
tween the British and American zones 
of occupation in Germany. 


Going under 

RECENT AGITATION in the U.S. to pro- 
vide underground protection for im- 
portant government operations is fol- 
lowing the initial enterprise of Norway. 
In view of the possibilities of atomic 
and cosmic ray destruction, use of deep 
abandoned mines and caves seems pru- 
dent. 

Belgium, for instance, is preparing 
for the eventualities of World War III 
by anticipating the needs of a govern- 
ment-in-exile. The next time it will 
not seek London for obvious reasons, 
but a safer location in the highlands 
of the Belgian Congo on the shores of 
Lake Kiwu. A site was recently chosen 
there by Prince Regent Charles as an 
official residence if necessary. Under 
similar conditions Britain will doubt- 
less cease to speak officially from Num- 
ber 10 Downing Street in London. Most 
likely Canada will be the seat of gov- 
ernment, and America might establish 
her capital in Mammoth Cave. 


Changing the guard 

AMONG SIGNIFICANT changes taking 
place without publicity may be re- 
corded the recent rep!acement of Brit- 
ish occupation troops at the German 
ports of Emden and Wilhelmshaven by 
a Danish military force. It has not been 
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welcomed by the population, for the 
Danes are reported to be much stricter 
in their relations with the citizens, 
doubtless due to more intimate experi- 
ences with German occupation troops 
in their own land during World War II. 
A rigid ban against all fraternization 
has been issued and enforced. 


Experiment 

Norway IS EXPERIMENTING with a 
unique program of “Education for 
Democracy.” It has been launched in 
the Foss School in Oslo, but is intended 
to spread throughout Norway’s public 
school system. A new course, entitled 
“Citizenship Training,” is framed to 
prepare future voters for their varied 
responsibilities. 

No textbooks will be used, but cur- 
rent newspapers and magazines will be 
required reading, the basis for instruc- 
tion and examinations. Classes in so- 
cial studies will be trained by being 
brought into practical contact with a 
wide variety of social institutions in 
operation. 


Wages 

SWEDEN OFFERS a novelty to her 
wage-earners, and through them to the 
workers of the world. Since 1945, 
Swedish worker-wages have increased 
in purchasing power, which can be a 
very different thing from higher wages. 
In the purchase of necessities the value 
of the pay of hourly wage earners has 
increased by 8 per cent, and for annual 
wage earners by 9 per cent. 

The biggest gain has accrued to the 
actual value of wages for farm workers; 
that has been increased 12 per cent. 
Naturally this result has been built on 
higher wages, but that seems to be the 
least part of the story. The answer 
seems to be in restraint a!l around. 


—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
The Lutheran 


Washington 
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My TRUEST THANKS to Robert Van 
Deusen for doing the Washington page 
in the summer months during by radio 
stint over SuNpAay Vespers. And what 
a fine job he did! 


I WANT TO sTarRT off this Fall with a 
story that lies heavy on every socially- 
minded churchman’s conscience. It is 
our old friend, the housing problem. 

I know a man who built a house in 
1944 for $3,400 and last month got a 
bid on the same plans with figures rang- 
ing from $10,000 to $12,000. There are 
any number of answers but they all 
add up to one total: the man of limited 
means simply cannot pay for a house 
on the present market. If he agrees to 
do so in sheer desperation, he may land 
in bankruptcy when things level off. I 
hope the people who defeated housing 
legislation in the past session of Con- 
press have had a fine summer with 
quieter consciences than some of us 
could have had. 


SOMETHING IS WRONG in the whole 
ouilding field. What is wrong with our 
system? We call ourselves the most 
ficient nation in the world and yet we 
sannot build a house the average man 
-an pay for. We claim world leadership 
n mass production but we certainly 
ren’t demonstrating this power in 
10ome construction. 

Recent hearings by the joint Senate- 
louse Committee on Housing show 
learly the complicated nature of our 
lousing problem. Out of these hearings 
wo things become clearer: houses in 
reater volume are needed and at 
reatly reduced prices. 

Part of the job also concerns short- 
ge of certain materials like nails, soil 
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HOUSING AGAIN 


pipe, gypsum and lumber. Of these it 
seems that nails are a chief source of 
trouble. Congress may be compelled to 
legislate for the securing of critically 
short materials. 


ANOTHER FACTOR that is holding up 
building of homes is the antiquated 
building codes obtaining in some 2,000 
cities and 31 states. They are moth- 
eaten. But these codes don’t account 
for too much because a large percentage 
of houses today are built “outside the 
codes.” If real estate boards, the build- 
ing industries, and labor will join hands 
for a common attack on this national 
emergency, solutions might be forth- 
coming. 

One item the building field obviously 
needs is more young men in it. The 
average age of masonry trades workers 
is 52 to 55. And the building world 
needs a man who can lead the way 
through red tape, pessimism, selfish- 
ness, and greed out to the place where 
the average man can own a reasonably 
priced home, as Ford made possible the 
reasonably priced car. 


But BEYOND these considerations lies 
the field of public housing. There is a 
figure below which private business 
cannot construct at a profit. Private 
business cannot build adequately sized 
houses for larger families at a price 
those of lower income can pay. It just 
can’t be done, the interests who defeated 
housing in the Congress notwithstand- 
ing. Here public housing must func- 
tion on long range planning, including 
slum clearance. 

Homes mean families and children 
and are a major charge against the con- 
science and study of churchmen. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


OTTAWA 


Tue Dovuxuosors are _ traditionally 
pacifist. But they have two powerful 
weapons in their strategy—nudity and 
arson. In British Columbia they have 
been having more than the usual 
amount of both of these lately. 

How it all started no one seems to 
know, but the “Sons of Freedom,” as 
the most radical of the Doukhobors call 
themselves, went on a rampage that 
terrorized the entire community lying 
in the Kootenay Valley in the south- 
eastern part of the province. Within 
two weeks they had burned over 30 
buildings, including schools, community 
houses, a race-track grandstand, a golf 
clubhouse, homes, and barns. 

The technique of the arsonists was 
always the same. In the middle of the 
night a band of 50-75 would swoop 
down on a building selected for a “sac- 
rificial fire.” Dancing around it and 
chanting religious songs they would 
urge the people of the community to 
“join us or get out.” Then they put 
torches to the building. 


DovuKHOBOR MEN returned home from 
their places of employment in the lum- 
ber mills to protect their property. Pro- 
tection in this case meant simply mov- 
ing all their household goods out in fear 
that their home might be next. Their 
traditional attitude of non-violence for- 
bade any attempt to stop the arsonists. 

At first police were inclined to let the 
sect settle its own strife. But as condi- 
tions grew worse reinforcements were 
sent in and about 20 leaders were ar- 
rested on charges of arson. Investiga- 
tors then attempted to get to the bot- 
tom of the disturbances. But they didn’t 
get much information. The fires were 
“the will of God” as far as the Sons of 
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DOUKHOBOR TROUBLE 


Freedom were concerned, and a protest 
against World War III. The rest of the 
Doukhobors were departing too far 
from the original beliefs and practices 
of the sect and were becoming worldly. 

The practice of stripping on the 
slightest pretext was explained as their 
way of expressing that nothing of this 
world’s goods, including clothing, meant 
anything to them. (Apparently the 
publicity meant something, though, for 
newspapermen observed that whenever 
a camera appeared so would some 
nudes.) 


‘THERE ARE SOME 16,000 Doukhobors 
in the Dominion—most of them in Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia. They 
came in a mass emigration from Russia 
in 1899. Persecuted for their refusal to 
bear arms, they found a refuge in Can- 
ada. They were guaranteed exemption 
from military service and given tracts 
of land in the West. In less than 50 
years they have practically doubled 
their numbers and only a very small 
number have left the original settle- 
ments to go elsewhere. One recent: 
migration that received much pub- 
licity was made to Vancouver Island 
where a settlement was established in 
which all property—including wives— 
was to be held in common. 

Normally the Doukhcbors are a quiet, 
industrious people. But frequent dis- 
turbances like the present one have 
marred their existence. What perma- 
nent effect this latest and most violent 
outburst will have on their future is 
still to be seen. A special judge has 
been commissioned to probe the whole 
situation and suggest possible action to 
prevent further trouble. 

—NORMAN BERNER 
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Germans Are Helping Themselves 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


Hilfswerk, relief organization of German Protestants, succeeds 


in new ventures on behalf of refugees and others in need 


THE SERVICE AT VILBEL near Frank- 
furt surprised me, not only because it 
was unexpected but because it~ was 
unusual. I had been invited to be pres- 
ent at the dedication of the first two 
houses built by refugees in the colony 
sometimes called “Christians’ Corner.” 
Naturally, it was a big occasion and 
German pastors were bound to make 
the most of it. 

Two fortunate families had already 
moved in and were standing in the 
doorway of their adjoining homes. Be- 
tween the entrances an altar had been 
set up, surrounded with green branches 
and young trees. The pastor took his 
place and the service began with the 
singing of “Now thank we all our God” 
by 200 workers and friends. 

There was nothing unusual about this 
part of the service, except that Pastor 
Otto Fricke in his short address made 
some striking comments. He said: “We 
are not moving into these houses today 
by our own power, but by the power 
of God. A year ago people said that 
these houses would never be built, and 
many of us became discouraged. Now 
the first two buildings can be inaug- 
irated in the knowledge that they were 
erected not only by our own strength, 
ynd not only with the help of friends 
yutside Germany, but by the constant 
1elp of our heavenly Father.” 


I thought it was a good touch when 
amily Bibles were given to the new 
wners, but this part of the ceremony 
lso could be taken for granted. After 
ll, the colony was a Christian enter- 
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prise, and it was fitting that special 
texts should be chosen and the Bibles 
should be presented to each family. 


THE SURPRISE came when the pastor, 
preceded by two children bearing 
lighted candles, entered the house to 
bless each room in turn! Several of 
us crowded into the kitchen which was 
primitively furnished with a rough 
table, a new stove, and a couple of 
chairs. It bore no resemblance to the 
“modern kitchen” advertised in Amer- 
ican magazines. There was not even 
linoleum on the floor. But on the table 
there was a plate of dark bread broken 
in small pieces, a saucer full of salt 
and a pitcher of sour wine. After a 
prayer was said, the new owners—both 
husband and wife—carried the bread 
and the salt from guest to guest. Then 
came the wine. 

I have never known a more solemn 
communion than that which occurred 
when each person dipped a piece of 
bread in the saucer of salt and then 
took a sip of wine from. the common 
glass which made its way from person 
to person! I was reminded of the Old 
Testament sacraments which made 
home and family sacred. 

After we had finished the ceremony 
by blessing the other rooms as well, 
I talked with the first new family of 
this settlement which may become a 
considerable city. They came from East 
Prussia, driven out by the Russian con- 
quest and annexation. The husband 
was a schoolteacher, but when he came 
to Frankfurt and heard about the new 
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settlement he became a day-laborer 
and started building his own home. I 
asked about furnishings and was told 
that two beds had been borrowed and 
a few pieces of crockery had been gath- 
ered from odd sources. Water still had 
to be brought from a considerable dis- 
tance and there was no gas or elec- 
tricity as yet. Nevertheless there were 
tears in their eyes as they looked at the 
protecting walls of their new home. 


HUNDREDS OF OTHER Germans are 
turning to Hilfswerk for aid in starting 
their lives again. At Vilbel, which is 
the largest project of all, deep cellars 
are being dug and firm foundations are 
laid with the material brought from the 
rubble heap of mid-city Frankfurt. 
Walls are erected with heavy clay 
bricks made from the cellar diggings. 
It is a process almost as old as man. 
Clay is mixed with water and a little 
straw, stamped into forms and left to 
dry in the sun. Walls made of this 
material will last for many years if they 
are protected with thin cement or 
whitewash. The great problem is the 
procurement of doors, windows, and 
roofing material. 

Heartbreaking difficulties have ob- 
structed this town-planning program. 
Nothing could have been done on the 
new site if a wooden barrack had not 
been sent from Switzerland to house 
the first workers and protect the first 
tools. I carried with me a suitcase of 
old clothing which was received by the 
workers with tremendous gratitude. In 
the erection of a new city they have no 
time for dealing on the black market 
among the ruins of old Frankfurt. 


Near VILBEL there is a tent city of 
young Germans who have been caught 
in black-market arrests near the 
Frankfurt station. An American army 
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unit supplied the tents but Hilfswerk 
is supplying the leadership in the form 
of consecrated Christian laymen. Not 
all of the boys are willing to stay in 
the camp, but a good percentage are 
glad to expend their energy in helping 
nearby farmers or in assisting the 
building project. All receive regular 
pay and the meals are good, though 
fuel is scarce. 

Many of them say they are orphans 
even though they know their parents 
are still alive. This is the “rootless” 
youth of Germany. Christian agencies 
which must dig ¢ellars for new homes 
likewise have to replant Hitler’s up- 
rooted youngsters. Political parties 
which have tried to attract the youth 
into similar camps have invariably 
failed. Only the Christian camps seem 
to have “staying power.” 


THouGH I sPpENT only 10 days in Ger- 
many, I saw dozens of other projects 
which I should like to describe. For 
example, there is the Kohlhof Hotel on 
a pine-clad mountain top near Heidel- 
berg. This fine old brownstone resort 
had served as a vacation spot for em- 
ployees of the famous I. G. Farben 
Company (Germany’s dye trust). Now 
it is owned by the city of Heidelberg, 
which recently leased it to Hilfswerk | 
as a rest center for undernourished 
children. 

I visited the abandoned hotel which 
was almost wrecked by occupation 
troops. Only a few chairs and wash-_ 
stands furnished the bare rooms. It 
will require thousands of dollars worth 
of equipment to put the place in shape 
again, but Hilfswerk is not afraid of the 
job. Pastor Huber estimated that 
150,000 RM would be needed before 
150 children, as planned, can be brought 
in. We went over the list of things that 
could not be obtained in Germany, so 
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that the Department of Reconstruction 
in Geneva might use its resources 
judiciously in helping the church to re- 
open the Kohlhof Hotel. At the top of 
the list we had beds and electric bulbs, 
but the hotel will also need everything 
from pots and pans to kitchen stoves 
and a station wagon. 

I saw what could be done for chil- 
dren at another rest center located in 
Herrenalb near Baden-Baden. One 
hundred twenty children from the badly 
bomb-shattered cities of Mannheim and 
Karlsruhe were being given a month’s 
holiday in the wonderful mountain air 
of the Black Forest. Their dormitories 
were spotlessly clean and the children 
were kept out of doors almost all day 
long, but a dietitian would shake his 
head at the sort of food they received. 

For breakfast they got a thin soup 
and a slice of bread. For lunch there 
was a thick stew of carrots, potatoes, 
beans and flour, but no meat. For sup- 
per there were mashed potatoes made 
with water, not milk. The home gets 
only 25 quarts of milk a day. 

The woman in charge told me that 
the aid received from Hilfswerk—actu- 
ally from American church sources— 
was tremendously important. When I 
asked her what they got, she told me 
that in August they would receive one 
sack of oatmeal, one sack of flour, and 
one sack of groats! That is a striking 
illustration of the meager amounts 
which are received when the apparently 
great American contributions are actu- 
ally divided. Furthermore there was 
not a single child who had a bar of soap 
with which to keep himself clean. 


THE SITUATION IN Germany is not 
getting better. It is true that many 
streets have been cleaned and a fairly 
large number of buildings are being 
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erected. Progress in physical recon- 
struction is particularly apparent in the 
smaller towns, but practically imper- 
ceptible in the larger cities. Aside from 
the divided policy of the quadripartite 
powers, most of the fault lies in lack 
of coal. Bishop Meiser of Bavaria told 
me of a brick factory capable of pro- 
ducing 15,000 bricks per day and pro- 
viding work for an entire town. No one 
can say that there would not be a de- 
mand for new bricks in Germany, but 
the sad fact is that there is no coal to 
fire the kilns. Thus the economic re- 
covery of an entire community is frus- 
trated. 

People have long since become ac- 
customed to trudging out into the coun- 
try in their search for food. Farmers 
usually insist on being paid in clothing 
or other valuables. The scramble for 
food continues to precipitate the total 
demoralization of the defeated nation. 
Not only is it difficult to obtain permits 
to rebuild and to find the necessary 
material, but it is equally difficult to 
find willing labor. Most workmen are 
not interested in money wages but in 
tangible things, particularly food. In 
Pforzheim a new church is being built 
with materials obtained at great trou- 
ble and expense, but the pastor is con- 
stantly in danger of losing his few la- 
borers because they are attracted to 
other jobs where supplementary bribes 
of food and clothing are offered. 

Those of us who hope for Christian 
reconstruction in Germany cannot look 
with indifference on the vast moral 
problems which war and defeat have 
nourished. This was my farewell trip 
to Germany before I returned home 
and—in general—I am more discour- 
aged about the whole situation than I 
was two years ago. The one hope is 
the Christian hope. 
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Is Universal Military Training the Answer? 


By ALFRED G. BELLES 


A summary of arguments to support and refute UMT 


As LONG As the United States remains 
in a state of emergency or is technically 
still at war, there may be some jus- 
tification for military conscription. For 
our country to adopt permanent uni- 
versal military training as a peacetime 
measure is to renounce our heritage of 
democracy and to reject our birthright 
in a “land of the free.” 

There are five arguments presented 
in favor of the bill for UMT: 


1—OvrR NATIONAL SECURITY demands 
adequate preparation. Modern warfare 
demands multitudes of men adequately 
trained. Our military system has its 
own way of teaching and training its 
personnel. The easiest way to train 
men for war is to have every young 
man exposed to military training to 
learn basic discipline. In our age of 
power politics such military prepared- 
ness is the best guarantee of interna- 
tional respect and world peace. 


2—PERSONAL SURVIVAL under fire de- 
pends upon training. Thousands of 
lives could be saved in another war if 
boys were trained and not sent into 
combat with only a superficial back- 
ground of military training. 


3—TRAINEES WOULD LEARN self-re- 
liance and gain health. Many of the 
youth conscripted into federal service 
would be away from home for the first 
time. They would learn lessons of re- 
lianee that they would not learn at 


Pastor Belles of Holy Communion Church, 
Detroit, was a U.S. army chaplain for four 
years. He was requested by the ULC Board 
of Social Missions to write this statement. 
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home. Regular hours, balanced diet, 
and superior food provided by the mil- 
itary service would improve the health 
of the trainees. 


4—It wouLp TEACH lessons of na- 
tional duty and responsibility. Much 
of the youth in our day has lost its 
sense of obligation to contribute some- 
thing constructive to the home, the 
school, the church, and the community 
of which it is a part. For what we have 
inherited, and in token of the sacrifice 
and toil it cost our forefathers, every 
citizen owes something to his country. 
Service to the government and sacri- 
fice of time is a splendid way of teach- 
ing responsibility to the people and 
nation to which we are in debt. 

5—UMT Is RECOMMENDED by the mil- 
itary leaders of our country. Respon- 
sibility for national security and an 
adequate program for defense rests 
upon our generals and admirals. Most 
of them are sincere. They believe in 
their recommendation that UMT pro- 
vides the best method of national se- 
curity for the United States and insur- 
ance for international peace. These 
military leaders are well informed 
about acute international problems and 
points of friction. 


When Dr. Gould Wickey, executive 
secretary of the ULC Board-of Educa- 
tion, spoke at the committee hearing 
on the May bill he stated that there 
are three alternate choices we can make 
—“preparation for war, prevention of 
war, and preservation of peace.” The 
following arguments against peacetime 
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universal military training will help us 
to determine in which of the three cate- 
gories our. legislation leads us. 


1—UNIVERSAL MILITARY training is 
extravagant. It demands a tremendous 
waste of resources, finances, and per- 
sonnel. In answer to the statement that 
UMT provides education as it trains, it 
is obvious that any education other than 
autocratic discipline can be given in the 
schools and colleges of the country for 
at least one-fourth the cost of the fed- 
eral program. It will seriously inter- 
fere with the flow of adequate person- 
nel into the professions and vocations 
of our nation. 


2—Irt wILL NoT provide adequate 
preparation for national security. Sec- 
tion 2 of the May Bill states that our 
recent experiences “conclusively estab- 
lish the fact that the lack of universal 
military training in the United States 
has resulted in unnecessary wars.” His- 
tory teaches the contrary. Compulsory 
military training was adopted by France 
in 1793, by Prussia in 1807, in Japan in 
1873, and by every other important na- 
tion in central Europe between 1875 
and 1914. France lost five of her 12 
wars in the era of enforced training. 
Germany participated in 10 wars and 
is now a ruined nation in its age of 
conscription. 

Military training in the 20th century 
becomes obsolete within months. Our 
military and scientific experts tell us 
the decisive battles of another war 
could be fought within the first month. 
There will be no time to mobilize 
trained personnel. Changing weapons 
and methods of warfare demand that 
peacetime training be followed by fur- 
ther instruction for individual partic- 
ipation. 

3—UMT wit. not improve the gen- 
eral health of our youth. At the age 
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of 18 a boy has grown to the age where 
such a program is too short to provide 
improvement in health. It is also too 
late to teach any discipline not already 
learned in the home. Colonel Loehler, 
responsible for conditioning men in the 
first world war, said, “I deny absolutely 
that military drill contains one worthy 
feature which cannot be duplicated in 
every well-regulated gymnasium in the 
country today.” 


4—CONSCRIPTION FOSTERS nationalism 
and militarism under the guise of pa- 
triotism. Military leaders and congres- 
sional authorities state that military 
training will inculcate democracy into 
the heart of our youth. On the con- 
trary, from the top, militarism is the 
worst kind of totalitarian authority; 
while from the ranks of those in service 
the majority are seething with rebel- 
lion. Its regimentation denies the sac- 
redness of personality by forcing them 
to do, see, and hear only what is per- 
mitted. 


5—THE PROGRAM WILL encourage per- 
sonal moral decadence. Decent boys 
who learned integrity and fidelity in 
happy homes will remain good boys. 
But far too many lads without adequate 
character, away from home with its 
parental influence and domestic restric- 
tions, become prey to temptation. One 
army man wrote, “The average soldier 
is pretty much the same as he was in 
civilian life except that his morals are 
lower, his conversation coarser, and his 
religious outlook more casual.” While 
there are individuals in the military 
service who believe in morality and 
character, the military services are not 
in business to improve the morality of 
a boy or to build his character. 


6—THE PROGRAM OF MILITARY con- 
scription once started, is like a mon- 
(Continued on page 36) 
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“Not as the World Gives—” 


By ALBERT P. STAUDERMAN 


Forgiveness of sin and the hope of eternal life are gifts of our Lord to us in the 


Holy Supper, we are reminded in this meditation for World Communion Sunday 


THE CRY OF THE WATCHMAN rang 
through the deserted streets of Jeru- 
salem. Bathed in the soft white light of 
the full moon, the city looked quiet and 
peaceful. Yet in the very silence, there 
hung a feeling of tension. It was Thurs- 
day night of the Passover week, and 
soon those streets would be filled with 
a shouting, angry mob. 

Behind closed doors there was intense 
activity. In the House of Caiaphas a 
bitter conclave went on as the chiefs 
of the temple plotted together. In 
Pilate’s palace there was troubled sleep, 
for Pilate’s wife was having a bad 
dream. In their 70 homes, the members 
of the Sanhedrin anxiously walked 
about, wondering what emergency 
could have caused them to be alerted 
for a midnight meeting. 

Nor did pilgrim-jammed Jerusalem 
alone have a feeling of restless ex- 
pectancy. The whole civilized world 
lay uneasy beneath the cloud of deci- 
sion. Across every nation fell the sha- 
dow of the eagle, the symbol of Rome. 
In every major city the tramp of march- 
ing feet was heard as Caesar’s legions 
kept their vigil. In the courts of the 
rulers of the earth, all manner of lust 
was fed by the curse of spiritual wick- 
edness. 


YET ON THAT DECISIVE NIGHT, the most 
significant, meaningful and important 
deed was being done in a remote Upper 
Room, in Jerusalem. There, apart from 
the confusion and unrest, Jesus ate His 
last supper with His beloved disciples. 
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The Upper Room and its significance 
has become the very heart of Christen- 
dom. Most of the world will admit that 
despite all the intrigue and strivings of 
that night, so long ago and far away, 
the most important thing that happened 
took place in that quiet sanctuary. 
There Jesus took bread, and after the 
same manner took a cup. What He said 
and did lives in the hearts of millions, 
while other deeds of that day—which 
then seemed important—have long since 
been forgotten. 

Today when Christians gather in 
their churches they remember that hour 
by imitating the Upper Room in their 
own communion. Sometimes they may 
wonder at the significance of what they 
do. It was the most important deed in 
the world when Jesus did it in that 
ancient Upper Room. Does the oft- 
repeated act have the same importance 
now? To anyone who carefully ex- 
amines the matter, the relationship be- 
tween the act then and now becomes 
clear. 

Outside are the streets and houses 
of the city, peopled by millions who 
don’t care, and who would gladly shout 
“Crucify Him!” because of their sin 
and ignorance. On the more distant 
scene are a dozen armies in constant 
readiness to enter battle, and many 
nations embroiled in turmoil, revolu- 
tion, and civil war. In the high places 
of the world lurk fear, suspicion, and 
hatred, casting their deadening sha- 
dows. The broad canvas of passion and 
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intrigue, the same spiritual wickedness 
in high places, can be seen today as 
clearly as it was on that first Holy 
Thursday. 


HIsTORY WRITES with a burning pen. 
Emperors, generals, governors, and 
high priests who considered themselves 
so important are gone, forgotten. The 
Upper Room and its meaning live on, 
constantly freshened and renewed in 
the minds of men. The Sacrament has 
as much meaning today as it had then. 
As Christians kneel at the altar of their 
Lord, firmly believing the words of 
Christ, they may be sure that they are 
doing the most important deed in the 
world. There is a reassuring promise 
to that effect, for Jesus himself said 
that “Heaven and earth may pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away.” 

In every generation, Christians have 
gathered together, often at great per- 
sonal risk, lovingly to partake of the 
bread and wine, and thereby reaffirm 
their faith in the words of their Lord. 
From the catacombs of Rome to the 
cells of faithful Christians in com- 
munist Russia, the significance of this 
salutary deed lives on. 

The old proverb that “familiarity 
breeds contempt” may explain why the 
luster of this sacrament has become so 
dimmed that in our church nearly 40 
per cent of the adult members do not 
come to the Lord’s Table. To a true 
follower of Christ, however, the solemn 
but joyful participation in the Com- 
munion is a high spot of religious life. 


IT MEANS, FOR ONE THING, the assur- 
ance of forgiveness of sins. Luther 
wisely emphasizes that the word of God 
and our faith bring us remission of 
sins, life and salvation, and not the eat- 
ing and drinking. Yet our Saviour has 
wisely provided us with this simple act 
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as a visible evidence of the grace of a 
loving Father. A wise teacher once 
said, “When I get up from the com- 
munion table, I feel as if a great weight 
were lifted from my shoulders and 
from my heart.” It is this feeling of re- 
newal of true fellowship with God that 
lifts the burdens from the hearts of 
men and restores peace to their lives. 

Not only forgiveness and peace, but 
strength and courage are to be found 
in the sacrament. After that eventful 
night in the Upper Room, the disciples 
went forth to face the hostility and evil 
that dogged them to the end of their 
days. How often, in order to gain the 
needed strength to meet some new 
crisis in their work, did they gather 
together and encourage one another by 
breaking bread in the manner the Mas- 
ter had taught? Even today, thought- 
ful Christians do not use their solemn 
rituals as a retreat from life. They find 
power in the sacrament—power to face 
the forces of darkness and the cruelties 
of an evil world. 


More IMPorRTANT is the assurance of 
immortality that accompanies the sac- 
rament. If the words of Jesus, by His 
own promise, are never to pass away, 
then the spiritual presence of the Living 
Word will also be among us forever. 
That presence of the Lord is to be found 
in many ways. It is felt in our own 
secret communion with Him, and when- 
ever two or three are gathered together 
in His name, and also when we kneel 
to partake of the bread and wine, for 
He is in and with that holy morsel! 
Then His whisper can be heard as we 
perform the most important deed in the 
world, “Come unto me, and you will 
find rest for your soul. In me, you may 
have peace. In the world you shall have 
tribulation; but be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world—for you!” 
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They Pray in Church 


By WILLARD D. ALLBECK 


Public prayer isn't the only kind the church is intended for. There are 


our own secret prayers, too, which we learn to say on Sunday mornings 


THROUGHOUT AMERICA Protestants are 
learning to think of their church build- 
ings as places of prayer. ENTER, MeEpI- 
TATE, Pray are the words inscribed on 
many church doors, inviting passers-by 
during the week to enter the church 
for prayer. All too often the invitation 
is ignored. But on Sunday the crowds 
do come. And when they are alert to 
the occasion, some of them pray. 

Take, for example, the woman who 
attended services in a Cincinnati 
church. She came regularly on Sun- 
days. But on this particular day she 
had come disturbed and anxious. The 
service and the sermon turned her 
thoughts strongly to the certainty of 
God’s providence. And when the time 
came for the General Prayer, she of- 
fered her own prayer. The turmoil in 
her soul subsided. As she left the 
church she told the pastor how much 
prayer had helped. 

It is true, of course, that a church 
service is a time of public prayer. Those 
who assemble expect the pastor to offer 
the petitions which express the needs 
of all. He speaks the words which pre- 
sent to God their great desires. In fact, 
when they unite in the liturgy they are 
sharing in a common expression of 
praise and prayer. 

For many Christians who know what 
they are doing, this weekly practice of 
united prayer to God is a vital experi- 
ence. It has come to be stimulating to 
them because they take part in it 
actively. It actually is their worship. 
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Heads bowed in church, hearts open to God's 
ae ats 
Christians find renewal of faith and hope 


message of comfort and courage. . 


YET ALONG WITH the sense of fellow- 
ship in prayer is the experience of in- 
dividual prayer. A young father, with 
intense relief over the safety of his wife 
after the birth of their first child, had 
said a brief “Thank God!” at the hos- 
pital. The following Sunday at church 
he prayed his gratitude more fully. 
There amid the overtones of public 
worship his thanksgiving had an espe- 
cial richness. 

There are others who know this value | 
in prayer at church, even though they | 
neglect it. A woman was asked if it was | 
her custom to offer a prayer when she 
sat down in her pew. She answered, “I | 
don’t do it, but I believe it should be | 
encouraged in our church.” 

A congregation in the Pittsburgh 
area has named itself and its church | 
“The House of Prayer.” The name | 
should be a continual reminder that 
church services are for worship, not for | 
entertainment. Whatever the name of 
our congregation may be, its building 
is a place for communion with God. And 
members of the parish know it. 

For instance, there is a man who 
teaches a men’s Bible class, and in othed | 
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ways helps actively in the work of the 
church. His comment was, “Usually 
after the sermon I pray God to help me 
apply its message to my life. A church 
service is for me a chance to pray like 
that.” 

People of this sort make no display 
of their devotions. They do not talk 
about them unless they are questioned 
patiently and sympathetically. Others 
in the same pew likely have no clue 
as to what is occurring; they may even 
wonder why such a person attends 
church so faithfully and works in the 
church so gladly. 


THERE ARE MANY other people who 
have not thought enough about their 
experience at church to put it into 
words. They will say, “I can’t express 
it, but going to church does something 
for me. The week just isn’t right if I 
haven’t been to church on Sunday.” 
Yet in saying that they have made clear 
their sense of reverence in church. 

To say that people pray in church is 
simply to say that God is there. And 
when folks realize that, they enter the 
church with reverence. A young wom- 
an, a convert from Romanism, was sur- 
prised at the noisy whispers in a Prot- 
estant church. Her striking question 
was, “Why do they make so much con- 
versation in church?” 

This is quite a different idea from 
that which thinks of the church as a 
chummy affair with opera seats and 
cozy comforts. There actually are those 
who believe that the church should 
have a homelike atmosphere, with walls 
and ceiling painted rose and blue. Per- 
haps it is true that more of our churches 
have kitchens than have kneeling 
benches. 

But however much the church build- 
ing may help the spirit of mystery and 
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worship, it still is true that the indi- 
vidual Christian’s will to worship is a 
major factor. He prays in church be- 
cause that is what he wants; it is what 
he has trained himself to expect. 


ON No occasion is this more clear 
than at the Lord’s Supper. In everyone 
who receives this Sacrament devoutly, 
there must be a sense of gratitude for 
a gift so undeserved but so refreshing. 
We cannot know the words prayed by 
those returned to their pew from the 
altar, but bowed heads give clear evi- 
dence of praying in church. 

Miss Evelyn Underhill on one occa- 
sion wrote concerning “The Life of 
Prayer in the Parish.” Prayer, she said, 
is of three kinds. The first is adoration 
of God. The church building with its 
solemn beauty certainly helps us there. 
And the liturgy puts in our mouths the 
words, “Glory be to God on high.” 

Prayer, in the second place, is com- 
munion with God. Surely it is a poor 
kind of prayer that has selfish purposes. 
Yet true prayer gives to the devout soul 
an intimate sense of God’s presence. 
With our bowed heads and whispered 
words we are in touch with Reality. 

And, third, prayer is co-operation 
with God. “Create in me a clean heart” 
is our request that we may be co-work- 
ers with Him. Praying for other people 
is a way of co-operating with God for 
their good. Indeed, in the fullest sense, 
by our prayers we offer ourselves and 
dedicate our lives to His Kingdom. 

How many people pray in church 
cannot be determined. But a little in- 
quiry has revealed that many do pray. 
The church is their spiritual home 
where they talk with their heavenly 
Father. And thereby their souls are 
refreshed. 
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New World Under Construction 


By BEN F. SHEETZ 


A story about a young fellow who didn't figure 


he had much to do with shaping the future 


Ken Parker’S voice was emphatic. 
“The answer is No.” Then Ken’s lips 
broadened into, a smile as he looked 
down at Pop Greenwood. The line 
of adults from Trinity Sunday school 
moved toward the door. “You know 
how I feel, Pop,” he added. 

Pop Greenwood, superintendent of 
Trinity Sunday school, as well as ed- 
itor of the Weekly Times, nodded. 
“Ken,” he said, his friendly gray eyes 
looking through a pair of bushy brows, 
“suess I’m prejudiced. . . . It’s that— 
well, I think no one else is so well 
qualified to take that group of teen-age 
live-wires. . . . Your service record. 
... That cattle-boat trip to Poland... .” 

“Sorry, Pop. My mind’s made up.” 


THFY WALKED TOGETHER toward the 
door. “Have your housing problem 
solved?” Pop asked. 

“Solved?” Ken snorted. “Now we’re 
really burnt up. You heard about Con- 
gressman Black coming to town, I sup- 
pose?” 

The man nodded. 

Ken’s blue eyes looked into Pop’s. 
“Tell me,” he demanded, “what chance 
does a fellow have today? For two 
years Jane and I looked for a place. 
Now we must move.” 

“There’s still my cabin, Ken.” 

“Thanks.” Ken’s voice was sincere. 
“But I’d hate to walk those six miles 
to work. And Jane has never lived in 
the country.” At the Sunday-school- 
room door Ken paused. “There'll be 
something done about these problems 
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when Congressman Black gets on the 
ball.” 


Por GREENWOOD was going to the 
morning service. Ken was going to the 
street. “Hope you're right about Con- 
gressman Black,” the older’man said. 

“Now about teaching that gang of 
boys,” Ken continued. “I know how 
hard it’s been trying to get someone. 
But I don’t feel quite sure of myself 
since I came back from the army. I’m 
pretty good at selling some kinds of 
things, if I do say it myself. Have to be, 
in my business. But not these big ideas, 
about life, and the nations. . . . You 
know we have this Sunday-school class 
of ex-GIs, where we try to talk things 
over, get straightened out.” 

Pop nodded. 


“And we're going to get some speak- | 
ers in here to help us clear up our | 


thinking,” Ken went on. 


“And that’s why you came to ask 


Congressman Black to come?” 
“Exactly.” 


“Well, that’s fine,” Pop admitted. “I | 


hope he gives you a lot of help.” The 


older man turned toward the swinging 
door and the organ music which was | 


already coming from the other side. 


“See you next Sunday, anyway,” Pop. 


added as Ken went out. 


TUESDAY EVENING the high school au- 
ditorium was crowded when Ken ar- 
rived. Finally he found a seat in the 
third row right in front of the stage. 
That representative of the new Elm 
Street realty company had _ talked| 
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longer than Ken expected. He was 
scarcely settled before Pete Gardiner, 
local party chairman, made a_ long 
speech of introduction. Ken’s long legs 
squirmed nervously in the narrow 
space between the rows of seats. 

The realty man had said to Ken— 
“We need a crack salesman, like you, 
Parker.” Then he made a good offer— 
salary, commission, and Ken’s choice 
of any home in the development. “But 
you'll have to sign them on the line.” 
The houses were being built to sell. 
They looked attractive. The prices were 
high. 

There was applause. Congressman 
Black rose. He walked to the front of 
the stage. “I have come here tonight 
to speak to you, my constituents, about 
the problems we must face today... .” 

Ken sat erect. This was what he had 
come to hear. His gaze was fixed ex- 
pectantly on the speaker. 

i... Lhe world is in turmoil. .... 
There will be a realignment of power. 
... The United States must be undis- 
puted world leader... .” A roar of 
handclapping stopped the Congress- 
man. 

Ken was alert. Every word was true. 
Now they would hear what Congress- 
man Black and his colleagues thought 
ought to be done about these problems. 

“. . The United States must be 
strong—so strong that no one can chal- 
lenge us anywhere... .” 

Ken agreed. So long as there are 
-riminals there must be police forces; 
und it seemed that so long as there 
were nations capable of doing things 
which were not for the general welfare, 
ome power must be strong enough to 
tep in. He wished the speaker would 
nake it clear that the power we needed 
vas for that and nothing else. 


THE ORATOR’S DRAMATIC voice was 
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working toward a climax. “So mighty 
that no one dare challenge us, on the 
land, on the sea, in the air. We are the 
world power.” Applause. 

Ken’s shoulders slumped against the 
curved back of the seat. 

“We alone have the atomic bomb. 
... We must act now. ... The nations 
of the world must come to fear us be- 
fore they have the strength to re- 
SISte sas 

Something inside Ken tensed his 
muscles, made him sit upright again. 
So this was the answer! Had they 
fought their way across western Europe 
just to make the U.S. the world cham- 
pion? A nation which claimed that 
title must stand ready to defend it. 
The gaunt, half-starved people of 
Europe, the hopeless, half-dead people 
he’d seen in Poland while the cattle 
boat was in port, lived from day to 
day fearing just that. 

After a while Congressman Black 
shifted to domestic problems; but Ken 
was through listening. His words were 
mere echoes of things said often before. 

Why had he hestitated one minute in 
accepting the realty company’s offer to 
cash in on the sale of those houses? 
Of course, he would rather have been 
selling homes in the Clover Hills de- 
velopment; but those homes were al- 
ready sold. Congressman Black was 
making it very clear that this was a 
world in which you had to get whatever 
you could get. The war was over now. 
Why didn’t he sit up and admit that all 
the talk about a new world was sham? 
Of course, those houses were built of 
pretty poor stuff; they were to be sold 
at exorbitant prices; but what of that? 


FINALLY CONGRESSMAN BLACK was 
through. Ken stood mechanically while 
the band played the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” As quickly as he could, he 
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pushed his way through the crowd to 
the street. On the curb, near an arc 
lamp, Ken stopped. Pop Greenwood, 
coming down the steps from the audi- 
torium, recognized Ken and walked 
over. Together they walked toward 
the center of town and Pop Green- 
wood’s Weekly Times office. 

It was a half-block before either of 
them spoke. Then Ken said, “That 
realty company gave me a good offer.” 
Cars parked at the curb began to move 
into the street. “Commissions on sweep- 
ers, radios, and such, don’t add up very 
fast,’ he explained. 

They paused for a stoplight to change. 
The swish of cool air that followed a 
passing car felt good on Ken’s hot face. 
“After hearing the Congressman to- 
night I find it’s the same old world,” 
Ken added. “If ’m smart Ill try to 
fit myself into it.” 

Pop Greenwood seemed to be study- 
ing the flagstone sidewalk under his 
feet as he walked along. “Congressman 
Black didn’t offer much encourage- 
ment,” he said. “Then he’s only one, 
after all.’ They were in front of the 
Times office now. “I’m going to work 
for a while,’ Pop explained. “Come 
in with me.” 

Ken thought a second. Jane wouldn’t 
expect him to call for her before 11. 
He followed Pop up the steps. The 
door opened into an odor compounded 
of gasoline and printer’s ink. “Sit 
down, Ken,” Pop said. 


Her PULLED up the swivel chair and 
sat down. 

“T know those houses aren’t all they 
should be,” Ken admitted. He watched 
the fluorescent light above Pop’s desk 
flicker on. “Might have to stretch my 
conscience to make a sale now and 
NEE bog” 

Taking off his glasses Pop rubbed the 
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bridge of his nose thoughtfully. ‘IT 
wasn’t disappointed in Black tonight, 
exactly,” he pointed out. “The man 
was giving his own opinion; but he is 
on important committees. What he said 
has significance.” 

Ken rose. He paced across the floor. 
‘T’ll forget about all that stuff from now 
on,” he snapped. 

Pop put his glasses back on his nose 
again. “We’ve all been wrong in a 
way,” he continued. “Winning the war 
didn’t give us a new world. We have 
another chance to try, though.” He 
leaned forward, made notes on a pad 
on the desk. “Whether it improves will 
depend a lot on you and me and 
all the rest of us.” He turned from the 
scribbled lines, his gray eyes smiling. 
“Didn’t mean to preach a sermon.” 

Ken laughed. “Well, even if you do, 
Pop, I’m not going to break down and 
take that class of boys.” He jumped 
up. “This chance with the realty com- 
pany—TI owe it to Jane. We'll build our | 
own little world.” Ken edged his way _ 
to the door. “We’ll just let Congress- — 
man Black and his colleagues go on | 
worrying about the other problems.” | 
With his thumb on the latch, Ken | 
paused a moment. Then suddenly he | 
opened the door, said, “I’ll be seeing | 
you, Pop.” 


A FEW DAYS LATER in the tiny one- | 
story office at the edge of the block of | 
gleaming new homes, Ken was looking 
at a young couple on their second trip. 
They had introduced themselves two | 
days before as Mr. and Mrs. Jack | 
Winston. 

“We've about decided to take the 
house,” the young man was explaining. 

“That’s fine,’ Ken stammered. Lean- 
ing against the edge of the office desk, 
Ken scanned the young man again. 
That limp, the cane—Ken felt he was 
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reading a good deal about the man’s 
service record right there. 

“There are a few things,” Jack Wins- 
ton explained. “We’d like to check 
over them.” 

“Sure,” said Ken; but for a second he 
just stood there. Why couldn’t some 
other prospect have come instead? He 
tried to smile. “We'll go up.” Ken 
lifted a ring of keys from Number 219 
on the board. 

Number 219 Elm Street was a four- 
room-and-bath. Ken stepped back, let 
the couple walk ahead, up the curved, 
red-tinted sidewalk. Gave the prospect 
a feel of ownership. He let Jack 
Winston unlock the door himself. 

Ken found it was not hard to talk 
about the kitchen. Mrs. Winston was 
already in love with the double-drain- 
board sink, the pale green wall-tile. 
Plainly she was sold on the house. “I 
know it’s a lot of money,’ Ken heard 
her tell her husband, “but we'll get 
through somehow.” 

Jack Winston shifted uneasily from 
his leg until the weight of his body 
rested on the cane. “I’d like to see 
something about the construction of the 
house,” he said. “You know,” he ex- 
plained. “How it’s built underneath, 
and all that.” 

“Oh, sure.” Ken turned quickly back 
to Mrs. Winston. “We can take a look 
when we try out the automatic washer 
in the basement.” 

“It’s a dream!” Mrs. Winston said 15 
minutes later as she watched the tiny 
laundry. 


KEN FISHED THE CONTRACT papers out 
of his pocket. This was the time to 
show the dotted line and say, “Sign 
here, please.” Ken edged toward the 
stairway to go back to the kitchen. 
Jack Winston had slipped into the other 
end of the basement where the com- 
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pany had purposely left an empty light 
bulb socket. Using a flashlight and a 
penknife the young man was looking 
things over for himself. “Oh—yes,” 
Ken stammered. ‘“You—asked—about 
—construction.” 

Jack Winston did not stop. He con- 
tinued hunting out every exposed joist. 
He went into the coal bin. Ken trailed 
along. When Winston was through he 
looked straight at Ken. “Looks like a 
cheap job to me,” he said. “The kind 
of thing a man would regret owning in 
a year or two.” 

Ken stepped aside so the shadows 
would hide his hot face.. “Mrs. Wins- 
ton,’ he added, turning to the young 
wife, “I'd forgotten about this feature 
of the washer... .” 

Jack Winston was not going to be 
side-tracked. He limped over until he 
stood between Ken and the machine. 
“If you were me,” he challenged, “and 
knew about this house what you do, 
would you buy it?” 

“Would I buy it?” Ken sputtered. 
“Why—”’ He tried to dodge Jack Wins- 
ton’s determined eyes. He tried to think 
of something salesman-like to say. 

“Would you?” 

Ken managed to clear his throat. He 
couldn’t let the prospect get away now. 
‘“J_J—think it’s a very attractive 
house,” he said. 

Jack Winston laughed. “Would you 
buy it... for the price they’re asking?” 


KEN WAS DEFEATED, and he knew it. 
If the prospect had been someone else, 
someone who had made easy money 
during the war... . “No,” he admitted, 
“I guess, I wouldn’t.” 

“Thanks.” The man turned and 
limped to the foot of the stairway. He 
looked back at Ken. “I was sure when I 
first saw you,” he said, “that you were 
one who hadn’t forgotten.” 
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There was nothing more Ken could 
say or do. Mr. and Mrs, Jack Winston 
walked up the stairway, through the 
house, and out the front door. A little 
later in the tiny office building Ken 
hung the ring of keys back on,the board 
above Number 219. When the sales- 
manager burst through the doorway, 
Ken said, “I quit,” and walked out. 


ONcE morE in the Weekly Times of- 
fice, Ken found Pop Greenwood’s index 
fingers painstakingly working on a 
piece of copy. The typewriter platen 
clicked slowly to the left and stopped. 

“Hello, Ken.” 

Ken’s eyes followed Pop as the man 
turned slowly on the swivel chair. Then 
Ken’s gaze fell to the floor. 

“Had a long talk with Congressman 
Black,” Pop explained. “I was pretty 
frank in telling him what a lot of us 
are thinking.” 

Ken looked up from the floor. “Con- 
gressman Black,’ he repeated. “Oh 
sure. Almost forgot. Do any good?” 

Pop smiled thoughtfully. “I think it 
helped.” The chair tilted backward un- 
til the springs creaked. “You know, 
Ken,” the man added, “the congressmen 
we elect get high-pressured sometimes; 
but, in general, they do try to reflect 
what they believe their constituents 


want. What more of us should do, is 
let them know what we think.” 

“Is your cabin still for rent?” 

Pop stopped suddenly, then studied 
Ken’s blue eyes before he answered. 
“Yes, sure,” he said. “For anyone, like 
you, Ken, who needs it.” 

“Thanks.” Ken bounced to his feet. 
“Six miles isn’t far, and Jane will love 
bees 

Pop had to think a minute. “What 
about the Elm Street proposition?” 

Ken’s back was turned. He was 
facing the door. His thumb was reach- 
ing for the latch. “Couldn’t go through 
with it. I haven’t ... forgotten.” The 
door was open. Ken’s foot reached the 
sill. 

The Weekly Times editor pinched his 
brows thoughtfully. “After you move 
to the cabin .. . we'll be seeing you 
every Sunday, as before?” 

Ken brought the foot back, into the 
office again. “Been doing some think- 
ing—on the way down here,” he said. 
“If you still don’t have anyone for that 
class <t3" 

Pop blurted, “You mean that?” 

“Yes,” Ken declared. “I do. Seems 
to me I’ve been giving myself. a lot of 
sales talk, and dodging the one thing 
that counts.” 


“Unless there is a moral and spiritual regeneration in America, we 
shall all some day disappear in the dust of an atomic explosion. It is 
the business of the Church to bring about this regeneration.” 


* 


—Dwicut D, EISENHOWER 


“To a man who believes in the Christian religion the Christian col- 
lege is not a duplication of what the state is doing, but an essential 
addition. It covers the whole personality of man, instead of limiting 


itself to a part of his faculties.” 
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—J. A. Mareuis 
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What God Did With Them 


To conclude the reading of Luke’s account 
of. the first missionary journey, see The 
Acts 13:13—14: 28. 


PAUL HAD NOW been launched upon 
the supreme phase of his career. He, 
Barnabas, and John Mark have passed 
through Cyprus and crossed the Medi- 
terranean to what we know as Turkey 
in Asia. To Paul it was Asia Minor, 
with his home city in one of its prov- 
inces, Cilicia. There were seven other 
provinces, all mentioned in The Acts: 
Asia, Lycia, Bithynia, Pontus, Cappa- 
docia, Galatia, and Pamphylia. 

The party landed at Attalia near 
Perga in Pamphylia. From Perga John 
Mark went home to Jerusalem (13:13). 
There are numerous suppositions about 
the reason. Whatever it was, Paul was 
displeased, as will appear later (15:36- 
39). 

This author of our first Gospel to be 
written may have been present at the 
arrest of Jesus (Mark 15:51 and 52). 
Perhaps the disciples had met regularly 
at his mother’s home beginning at the 
time of the Last Supper. He had come 
to Antioch when Barnabas and Paul 
returned from Jerusalem after deliver- 
ing Antioch’s gifts for famine relief. 
He had been sent with Barnabas and 
Paul to Cyprus where he assisted them. 
But now perhaps, the prospect is too 
bleak; so he returns to Jerusalem. 

Happily, one failure does not neces- 
sarily destroy a man’s usefulness in 
Christianity. Mark did return with Bar- 
nabas to Cyprus. We think further of 
his Gospel which, scholars believe, em- 
bodies his recollections of later work 
as a fellow-laborer with St. Peter. Also 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


By Ralph D. Heim 


we read Philemon (verse 24), Colos- 
sians 4:10, and II Timothy 4:11 where 
he is mentioned favorably by Paul. 


PavuL AND BARNABAS pushed on into 
the province of Galatia. The former is 
no longer called “Saul” in The Acts. 
At Paphos where he dealt with the Ro- 
man Proconsul Sergius Paulus, it ap- 
pears, he took his Roman name (13:9). 
Working in Roman circles as he was 
and would henceforth, it seemed best to 
emphasize his Roman citizenship in- 
stead of his Jewish origin. 

Somewhere on the island of Cyprus, 
too, a more important change took 
place; Paul assumed the leadership 
which had belonged to Barnabas. When 
they left Antioch, Barnabas was evi- 
dently first in command, for his name 
appears first (13:2). Beginning with 
verse 13, though, there is mention of 
“Paul and his company.” Barnabas, 
still the soul of gracious good will, 
humbly and unselfishly thinking it 
would serve their purpose better, gave 
his place to Paul. 


THE MISSIONARIES’ FIRST WORK in Asia 
Minor was at Antioch in a section of 
Galatia known as Pisidia, a hundred 
miles from the seacoast. When the sab- 
bath came, Paul and Barnabas went to 
the synagogue (13:14). The leaders 
of the service were quick to recognize 
the strangers as persons of consequence. 
After the reading of the lessons, they 
invited their visitors to speak and Paul 
responded (13:15-41). It is the first 
sermon of Paul’s of which we have the 
record, and it is the longest report of 
Paul’s preaching which Luke gives. 

2d, 


Beginning with the Old Testament 
expectations, familiar to his hearers, 
Paul led on to the coming of Christ. 
He mentioned John the Baptist who 
may have been known in the congrega- 
tion. Then he gave his testimony to 
Christ and the resurrection. In con- 
cluding, he pleaded for belief unto sal- 
vation in the Gospel he had taught. 

Paul’s audience was affected deeply. 
“After church” they did not merely say 
that they had enjoyed the sermon and 
hurry home to dinner. Many of them 
gathered around Paul and Barnabas to 
talk. They also, the Gentile proselytes 
and associate members in particular, 
invited Paul to preach again on the 
following sabbath. 


WHEN THAT DAY CAME, a great crowd 
of both Gentiles and Jews greeted the 
speaker (13:44-49). But Paul’s pop- 
ularity stirred the jealousy of the An- 
tiochian Jewish leaders and the pres- 
ence of Gentiles aroused their racial 
antipathies. Thus they were in no mood 
to receive his message even if it had 
been to their liking. They did their 
best to spoil Paul’s sermon by making 
contradictory and blasphemous 
marks. 

The Gentile group, instead of heck- 
ling, listened eagerly and accepted what 
Paul taught. So that remote hill town 
of Pisidian Antioch became the scene 
of a major event in Christian history. 
Paul and Barnabas announced that they 
would no longer contend with those 
embittered men of their own race. They 
would minister to those others whose 
receptiveness rendered them worthy of 
the proffered eternal life. 

With the words, “Lo, we turn to the 
Gentiles,” Paul flung open the door 
for the whole non-Jewish world to 
come to Christ through his ministry. 
Like Peter earlier, he had seen the 
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Spirit at work among “the other half.” 
While he never gave up his ministry 
to the Jews completely, yet for 15 years 
he would labor chiefly to keep open the 
door while he beckoned the Gentiles in. 
When he had finished his work, Chris- 
tianity was well established as a univer- 
sal religion and Paul is still known as 
the apostle to the Gentiles. 


THERE MUST HAVE BEEN further work 
in Antioch for Luke says that “the word 
of the Lord was published throughout 
all the region” (13:49-52). Then the 
ire of the Jews fell upon the heads of 
the missionaries. Under the orderly 
rule in that Roman colony, they could 
not themselves mob Paul. They man- 
aged an oblique attack through “the de- 
vout and honorable women.” That 
means that they used the Jewish women 
as propagandists who got the wives of 
powerful politicians to influence their 
husbands. By that means they secured 
the expulsion of the itinerant teachers 
from the city. 

In Iconium, 60 miles _ southeast, 
things went similarly (14:1-6). The 
work began in the synagogue and con- 
tinued until both Jewish and Gentile 
believers had been won—“a great mul- 
titude,” Luke writes. Then the unbe- 
lieving Jews became hostile. Since the 
city government here was different 
from Antioch’s, they could themselves 
mob and stone the missionaries and 
planned to do so. Paul and Barnabas 
got wind of the danger though, and 
escaped to Lystra and Derbe. 

Iconium is Konya now, a village 
reached by train from Tarsus. At 
Antioch there is little remaining but 
mounds and an aqueduct. At Lystra, 
an old stone altar protrudes from the 
soil announcing the name of the city 
at one time located there. At Derbe 
there is a mound strewn with frag- 
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ments of broken pottery. 

Yet they will always be remembered; 
Lystra, 25 miles from Iconium, chiefly 
because it was the city where Paul one 
time would find and adopt as his own 
son in Christ the young man Timothy. 

Apparently there was no synagogue 
at Lystra, so Paul and Barnabas went 
to the market place to teach (14:7-20). 
Among the group of beggars, there was 
a cripple who had never walked. When 
he heard the message about Jesus 
Christ, he believed. Paul noticed his 
changed attitude and, as Peter had done 
with the man in the temple, he com- 
manded him to stand. He did not only 
that, he walked. 


No ONE COULD KEEP such good news, 
so the former cripple went through the 
market telling about his marvelous 
cure. Soon a crowd had gathered to 
see the wonder-workers. Immediately, 
too, in accordance with the native re- 
ligious beliefs, people began saying that 
the gods had come down to earth in the 
form of men. Because of his more god- 
like appearance, Barnabas was iden- 
tified as Jupiter, the father and king 
of the gods in the Roman pantheon. 
Paul, being the speaker of the party, 
was Mercury, the messenger of the 
gods. At the temple of Jupiter nearby, 
the priest hastily prepared to honor the 
sacred visitors by offering appropriate 
sacrifices, 

The missionaries were horrified. They 
had come to Lystra for the purpose of 
turning the people from their pagan 
gods to the true God. Now they were 
themselves being acclaimed as gods. 
They hastened to correct the error by 
the vivid symbolism of tearing their 
clothing and running in among the peo- 
ple shouting that they were but men 
like their would-be worshipers. 
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Thwarting a crowd is dangerous for 
crgwds are fickle and quickly angered. 
So, it was not difficult for the Jewish 
enemies of the apostles, who had fol- 
lowed them from Antioch and Iconium, 
to whip up a mob. Paul was stoned, 
dragged outside the city, and left sup- 
posedly dead. 

Barnabas, doubtless with a few 
friendly souls, must have hurried to 
the body of the fallen leader. They 
would lift Paul tenderly to a more 
comfortable place and try to restore 
him. He regained consciousness and, 
with his usual dauntless courage, re- 
turned to the city. What’s more, bruised, 
sore, and injured as he must have been, 
he and Barnabas next day went on to 
Derbe, 30 miles away. They met with 
favor there but Derbe was the farthest 
point they visited. 


But Paut AND BarnasBas had work 
to do. So, instead of hurrying home 
by the shortest possible route, they re- 
traced their steps (14:21-23). Despite 
the unhappy endings of their missions 
in the mainland cities, they re-visited 
each of them. They needed to encour- 
age the converts to be faithful under 
the trials which were sure to come; 
assist in the organization of congrega- 
tional life and work; answer knotty 
questions and do further teaching. 

Finally, from Attalia, Paul and Bar- 
nabas sailed back to Antioch (14:24- 
28). That service in the Antioch con- 
gregation upon their arrival home was 
the happiest possible conclusion to the 
journey. Once more, Luke’s words 
overflow with meaning as he says that 
Paul and Barnabas “rehearsed all that 
God had done with them, and how he 
had opened the door of faith unto the 
Gentiles.” 
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THROP FAMILY 


Sidewalk Encounter 


I was FUMING as I carried the two big 
bags of groceries up the hill. The per- 
son with whom I should have been 
angry was myself, but I wasn’t in a 
logical humor. “Jerry has time to call 
on everybody and do favors for every- 
body in the neighborhood—except me,” 
I sniffed, quite overlooking the fact that 
I hadn’t given him the slightest hint 
that I might be going shopping this 
afternoon. “And Mark with his foot- 
ball practice. A fine pass this country 
has come to when all our young boys 
spend their afternoons knocking each 
other around instead of making some 
contribution to the welfare of the 
family.” 

Being sorry for myself was so en- 
grossing I hadn’t paid much attention 
to the woman ahead. of me until I saw 
that she had slowed down and was 
waiting for me. Then I recognized the 
woman who lives on the other side of 
our new neighbors. I always speak 
when we pass on the street, but I’ve had 
no other contact with her. 

Now she smiled charmingly. “May I 
walk the rest of the way with my com- 
panion in misery?” 


SHE WAS CARRYING no bundles—and 
even though I was annoyed at having 
to carry mine, “misery” was a stronger 
word than I would have used for my 
discomfort. So for a minute I didn’t 
know just what she meant. I probably 
looked blank, for she explained, “Our 
newest addition to the community, you 
know.” 

“Oh,” I said, “oh, do you think they 
are going to cause us misery?” 

“How sweet you are! Isn’t that just 
like a minister’s wife to try to be charit- 
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able!” It didn’t take a master mind to 
see that in her estimation charity and 
hypocrisy were the same thing. 

‘!’'m not trying to be charitable. I 
just haven’t been annoyed by them in 
any way. Indeed, I’ve enjoyed their 
liveliness.” 

“They are certainly lively!” Her 
trill of laughter had no mirth in it. 
“That is putting it very mildly. That 
yard is entirely too small for football, 
but there they are every afternoon and 
most of the day Saturday. Yesterday 
the ball was in my yard as much as 
it was in theirs until I told them that if 
it came over again I would have to 
keep it.” 

“T think those boys are too cute for 
words. They tell me they are seven and 
nine. With their red hair and freckles 
they look like rubber stamps of each 
other. Did you ever see such cheerful 
smiles?” 

“They are pleased with themselves, 
all right. I just wish everyone else was 
pleased with them!—But really, I don’t 
know what this neighborhood is going 
to be like in a féw years. This is the 
second Catholic family in the block, and 
when they get started they just swarm 
in like locusts.” 

“Are they Catholics? I noticed that 
they didn’t go to church or Sunday 
school on Sunday, so Joan was going 
to ask them to come to ours this week.” 

“Oh, they must be Catholic. There 
are the two boys, then that little girl 
is just five, and the two-year-old boy 
coming right along. And they look like 
Catholics.—The next thing you know, 
Jews will be moving in and the rest of 
us will be moving out.” 
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“You don’t like Jews, either?” I 
didn’t tell her that the delightful family 
across the street from her are Hebrews. 
The boy is in Joan’s class and she is 
much impressed by the fact that he 
spends long hours at the synagogue 
learning the Old Testament in the 
original. 

“I’m a good American and I think it 
is just too bad to have Catholics and 
Jews and a lot of foreigners spoiling 
things.” She spoke so vehemently that 
the feather on her hat danced. “My 
people have always been Protestants 
and they are certainly the backbone of 
the nation.” 


AS WE WALKED slowly along I had 
quite forgotten that my bundles were 
heavy. “Oh, are you a Protestant? 
What church do you belong to?” 

She had the grace to look slightly 
embarrassed. “Well, we don’t really 
what you could call belong to any spe- 
cial church. My mother was Episcopal 
and my father was Methodist, so we 
children just went wherever our friends 
wanted us to go. My sister became a 
Presbyterian and I think she goes a 
good deal, but I never joined any spe- 
cial one. I just went to a lot of different 
ones. I think it is silly for the churches 
to be so narrow and compete among 


themselves the way they do. After all, 


we are all going to the same place.” 
I was amazed to see how broad-minded 
my companion could become when it 
suited her. 

“Have you ever attended a Lutheran 

service?” I asked. 

“No, I haven’t. When they started 
the Lutheran church here the pastor 
came to call on us and I thought we 
might go sometime just to see what it 
was like, but we usually sleep late on 
Sunday. My husband works so hard all 
week I think he needs the day to rest. 
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‘Six days sholt thou labor!’ ” she quoted. 
archly. 

"I know it’s hard for some people to 
get up on Sunday morning. That is 
one reason why my husband likes to 
have Vespers. By eight o’clock in the 
evening you should both be well 
rested,” I laughed. “Why don’t you 
visit us then?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, I’m afraid I 
couldn’t follow the service. A friend of 
mine went to a Lutheran church one 
time and she said she got so mixed up 
she didn’t know what they were doing 
half the time.” She must have seen me 
opening my mouth to answer her argu- 
ment for she hurried on. “And we 
usually go some place or have company 
Sunday evening. You know how it is, 
people dropping in!” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “I know just how it 
is.” Luckily we had reached our walk 
or I might have gone on to explain just 
what I did see—a woman who was 
Protestant in prejudice only, a man and 
wife too selfish to make the least at- 
tempt to contribute even by their pres- 
ence to the forward march of the 
church, a snob and a hypocrite of the 
first class. But it would have done no 
good to tell her that. I might have felt 
better, but I would not have broken 
through her self-centeredness. 

As I opened the front door, the ques- 
tion kept beating through my brain, 
‘How do you reach people like that? 
How? How?” 

Suddenly I remembered the anger I 
had been nursing as I started home. 
That was egocentric too. “Pluck out 
first—then shalt thou see.” 

I’d make Jerry’s favorite apple pie 
for dessert and I’d send one to my 
“Protestant” friend—not as “bait” or a 
“softening up” procedure but as an act 
of self-discipline.-—Bless me! There was 
that “self’once more! 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Lone Wolf? 


Am I a lone wolf? Some of my neigh- 
bors and fellow-workers say I am. I get 
a lot of satisfaction out of being alone with 
my own thoughts, free to do as I wish. 
Furthermore, it’s hard to make conversa- 
tion with others, whereas I enjoy my own 
reflections. I think a lot of people make 
friends more easily than I, and are always 
doing things together. I enjoy my own 
company very well. But if I could be sure 
I'd get any real thrill out of more associa- 
tion I’d try to mingle with people more. 


Maybe you're a lone wolf, and maybe 
not. If you’ve had a wide and varied 
experience, have had lots of contact 
with people, have exchanged ideas and 
sentiments freely, and now, with a more 
mature outlook, choose to be alone 
more, it may be that you’re becoming 
somewhat of a lone wolf. And that may 
be one of the finest things that can hap- 
pen, provided you don’t carry it to an 
extreme. 

If, however, you’ve had little asso- 
ciation with people of different kinds, 
find it hard to mix with them, and tend 
to crawl away by yourself to escape a 
kind of embarrassment, you’re hardly a 
lone wolf, or a lone anything else. You 
simply haven’t developed the ability to 
associate with people freely and easily. 
You're trying to evade the effort and 
discipline which are required. 

If the former is the case, you haven’t 
anything to worry about. Perhaps 
you've already gained most of what can 
be had from a lot of mingling with 
others. Some mature persons, after 
years of rich association, have turned 
away from the hurly-burly of society, 
somewhat surfeited, and have sought 
opportunity for reading, reflection, or 
writing. Some of our greatest scientists, 
philosophers, and artists have assumed 
this attitude. Many others, just as in- 
telligent, have preferred to keep up a 
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lively contact with many people. 

You'll have to decide at what point 
in your development you have arrived. 
Maybe you'll need some help in doing 
it. Then choose your course with un- 
derstanding. 


Vacation 


We are having trouble agreeing about 
our vacations. I would prefer to take my 
wife to a mountain resort where we could 
swim, row, hike, and loaf. But she read 
that it’s better for--husband and wife to 
take separate vacations—going to different 
places. I can’t see it. It seems to me that 
when I am free from work and worries 
we could have a finer time together. 


Don’t let your feelings decide the 
issue. There are two sides to the ques- 
tion. A number of factors will help to 
provide the answer. 

For mates who get on one another’s 
nerves, separate vacations may prove a 
boon. Both may need freedom from 
annoyances, and a short separation may 
help both to see life more steadily and 
whole, and make for more harmonious 
living when they return. Such arrange- 
ments, however, presuppose established 
principles and loyalties. 

Even partners who are quite har- 
monious may find individual vacations 
of real benefit. Such holidays may pro- 
mote mutual appreciation and make the 
rest of the year happier than otherwise. 

Joint vacations are desirable for most 
couples, however, on other grounds. 
Good times together tend to knit them 
into closer companionship, unless 
they’re at swords’ points. And common 
memories may provide delightful occa- 
sions of conversation during the other 
months of the year. 

There are advantages each way. Many 
factors should be considered in reaching 
a conclusion. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Bearing God's Word 


These Words Upon Thy Heart. (Scripture 
and the Christian Response.) The James Sprunt 
Lectures for 1946 by Howard Tillman Kuist. 
John Knox Press. 189 pages. $2.50. 

We have many books which aid intel- 
ligent and spiritual study of the Bible but 
the reviewer knows no other book which, 
like this one, centers the attention of the 
reader on disciplined response to the Bible. 

The author, a widely recognized expert 
in the teaching of English Bible, whose 
teaching career included membership on 
the faculty of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg, shows how the 
Bible can awaken the observant reader 
into full awareness of the Christian life. 

The book has six chapters and appendix, 
and is carefully indexed. It progresses sys- 
tematically from the delineation of its 
point of view to that re-orientation of the 
individual’s thought life which permits the 
Word of God to issue in a redeemed life. 
No one can afford to look attentively into 
this graphic portrait of a soul alive to the 
communion of the Word of God without 
risking judgment upon his own senses 
dulled, either by neglect or misuse of the 
divinely appointed means of grace. 

Former students of Dr. Kuist, and that 
“wider audience” to whom this book is 
addressed will be grateful for this unfold- 
ing of a tested procedure which, by widen- 
ing the channels of inner attainment, will 
make possible a more fruitful study of the 
Scriptures. 

Fremont, Nebr. RicHarp R. SyRE 


In Training for Marriage 


A Marriage Manual. By James P. DeWolfe. 
Morehouse-Gorham. !10 pages. $1.25. 

Here is a marriage manual that can be 
used by all pastors. The writer is the 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of Long Island. 
Much of the contents refers specifically to 
the Canons of the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church. The spirit of this manual is: never 
let down the standards of the church. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church rec- 
ognizes at least nine impediments to mar- 
riage: some of these are consanguinity, 
mistaken identity, mental deficiency, in- 
sanity. No pastor is to perform a marriage 
in disregard of any one of these impedi- 
ments. “Mixed marriages”—and this in- 
cludes the marriage of an Episcopalian to 
an unbaptized person—are spurned. Every 
effort is to be made to bring the unbap- 
tized person to holy Baptism. The cele- 
bration of the Eucharist is urged, not only 
as a pattern of worship, but as the prelude 
to the marriage. 

Of value to all Protestant pastors are the 
chapters dealing with “Premarital Instruc- 
tions” and “The Church and the Family.” 
Here one finds a demand not for only one 
premarital interview (which would be a 
step forward for many pastors), but “there 
should be a minimum of three instructions, 
of one hour each, for three succeeding 
weeks, concluding a full week before the 
solemnization of the marriage.” 

The writer has given a brief outline as 
to what to do in each of the three hours 
of instruction. He provides a form for 
“Preliminary Marriage Information” and 
another to be a “Declaration and State- 
ment of Intention”; each of these is to be 
signed by the prospective bride and groom. 

In the final chapter the author discusses 
the family in relation to worship, educa- 
tion, confirmation, confession and other 
aspects of Christian practice which can be 
assets to the good home. He makes a de- 
termined plea for earlier confirmation 
and an insistence on the value of the con- 
fessional where people can unburden 
themselves as they “never do in that 
anomalous thing called ‘private confer- 
ence.’” He warns parents that they must 
get in all the training they can before a 
child is 14. Cuar.es P. CRESSMAN 

Springfield, Ohio 
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Across the Desk 


It is generally known and commonly 
agreed that a major factor in the Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century was the 
invention of movable type and the re- 
sultant multiplication of printed ma- 
terials. Papers, pamphlets and books 
reached the common people, and they 
were thus rendered more competent to 
participate in and contribute to the 
progress of culture. Intelligence was 
stimulated, man power increased.. It 
in no way detracts from the genius and 
influence of Luther and his contem- 
poraries that a mechanical device en- 
abled them to arouse the popular sup- 
port by which they were protected from 
the wrath of their enemies. It is rea- 
sonable to assert that he, along with 
Calvin and Zwingli, would have suf- 
fered the fate of Savonarola and Hus 
had “holy Church” been, as formerly, 
the sole source of authority. 

In Guatemala, where a large portion 
of the population claims to be Mayan 
Indian, there is nothing beyond spec- 
ulation concerning the intellectual sta- 
tus of that people prior to their con- 
quest by the Spaniards in 1524 under 
Alvarado, a lieutenant of Cortes. We 
inquired while there of an old Catholic 
priest how he accounted for the ab- 
sence of knowledge of the pre-Spanish 
conditions in Guatemala. Said he in 
reply, “The explanation is easy. The 
Spanish policy of conquest included 
among other acts complete destruction 
of all forms of pagan information, either 
in writing or by establishment of tra- 
ditions.” Thus, it was claimed, the false 
religion in vogue among the Guate- 
malans would be completely removed. 

From the post-apostolic era we have 
the indication of efforts to block the 
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extension of Christianity by seizing and 
burning the records of revelation, which 
were the sacred literature of the church. 
Seizure, wherever found, was ordered 
by the officials of the Roman Empire 
and protective sentiments on the part 
of the Christians were established. But 
some believers were false to their re- 
ligion and surrendered the rolls carry- 
ing copies of the truths revealed to the 
churches and no doubt some original 
manuscripts. They were called Tra- 
ditores, excommunicated from the sac- 
raments and from fellowship. Only 
after a period of expulsion and sub- 
mission to severe forms of penance 
could they resume their places in those 
early congregations. 

Less successful but nevertheless tried 
was a form of interdiction. The people 
were forbidden to have the Bible or 
any parts of it in their possession. This 
accounts in part for the tradition that 
Luther never saw a complete copy of 
the Holy Scripture until he found one 
in the convent library at. Erfurt. It is 
also the source of the charge made 
against the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
that the Bible does not have unre- 
stricted circulation among the laity of 
their congregations. In recent decades 
the assertion has been widely author- 
ized and published that the common 
people are encouraged to have and use 
the Douay version of the Bible, and 
now a recent revision of it is in their 
possession. But the privilege is cireum- 
scribed by the declaration that only the 
church, that is, the hierarchy, is com- 
petent to interpret the sacred Word. 

In the United Lutheran Church, it 
can be said truly that no expense or 
effort is permitted to interfere with the 
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circulation of the Bible’s contents. In 
the realm of printing, great progress 
has been-made in recent years by which 
speed of production, as well as the 
penetrative application of color, type 
forms and pictures are available. 
Writers and editors “apt to teach” and 
encouraged to give our congregations, 
our schools and auxiliaries the benefits 
of research in the realms of psychology 
and pedagogy, give their whole time to 
the production of helpful literature. It 
should be added that most of our con- 
gregations and pastors sincerely and 
industriously employ these highly ef- 
fective agencies. “More and better” can 
be written concerning the production 
and circulation of the agencies of print 
by congregations and missionaries. 


Birthday of the Reformation 

A few years more than half a century 
ago the American publishers, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, engaged a group of 
American writers to write eight books 
under the heading “Heroes of the Ref- 
ormation.” The late Henry Eyster 
Jacobs accepted authorship of the first 
volume, and in 1898 the book was ready 
for distribution. Its title was the name 
of the man, Martin Luther. As the date 
of its issuance, 1898, would lead one to 
infer, it was recommended as preferen- 
tial reading at the turn of the century. 

Its general editor was the professor 
of church history in New York Uni- 
versity. Only Protestant groups were 
involved, and the writers were in- 
structed, “The narratives shall be not 
mere eulogies but critical biographies.” 
Luther, Erasmus, Zwingli, Cranmer, 
Melanchthon, Knox, Calvin, and Theo- 
dore Beza were the “heroes” chosen. 

But to a single sentence from the 
great scholar’s pen we are calling at- 
tention in this issue, that is, his obser- 
vation that Oct. 31 is in truth the birth- 
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day of the Protestant Reformation. We 
deem that valuation of a historic date 
worthy of formal and special emphasis 
in this year. It is charged that the Lu- 
theran churches are giving less atten- 
tion to the 16th century movement than 
was the custom of the previous genera- 
tion. Then Reformation Day was al- 
most universally celebrated in congre- 
gations and in communities. It is now 
declared that the people are tired of 
hearing discussions of “justification by 
faith” and of “the Word of God as the 
means of grace.” 

We respectfully suggest that the first 
three Sundays of October be a kind of 
“build up” for Oct. 26, which is Refor- 
mation Sunday in 1947’s calendar. We 
personally deem the times in which we 
are living such as to warrant intensive 
attention to the great principles of the 
Christian religion. 

There is the really great program of 
activities which our Lutheran leaders 
have formulated and are proposing for 
realization. The writer of these para- 
graphs has some advantage, due to half 
a century of participation in Lutheran 
activities in America and abroad. He 
can recall no year in which greater 
opportunities offered themselves for 
services of all sorts. If we cannot now 
be inspired to enthusiastic participation 
in our church’s program we need to go 
again to the bottom of the class for a 
new start in loyalty. 

But it will require time, study, con- 
ferences, and fervent prayers to create 
the momentum and the unity that will 
give Protestantism in general and Lu- 
theranism in particular the active 
movements needed to meet the issues 
of our day. This month of October calls 
for cumulative efforts. We must cele- 
brate Reformation Day in arousing 
fashions. —NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


(Continued from page 17) 


ster. With this opening wedge driven 
into our democratic society, a program 
of enforced training can be extended 
from a nine months’ or a year’s train- 
ing to two or three years. Totalitarian 
countries that practiced universal mil- 
itary training found that its appetite 
could never be satisfied. We have 
reached the era when any program of 
enforced conscription demands com- 
plete and total authoritarian control. 


Old men, women, children, homes, busi- 
ness, possessions, and wealth will be 
under the control of a dictatorship. 
Such a program of authority and con- 
trol by a militarized government breaks 
down everything we in the United 
States have stood and fought for 
throughout our history. Now is the time 
for people to speak, write, and urge the 
preservation of democratic principles. 
The very fact of our adoption of such 
a program demonstrates to the world 
that we have no confidence in the prin- 
ciples for which we recently fought. 


Laymen's Banquets Will Feature 


Conference Meetings in Indiana 
By Ropert H. HEINE 


THE NEWLY FORMED “Laymen’s Evangel- 
istic Movement of the Indiana Synod,” 
approved by the synod at its last conven- 

tion, was the subject of ad- 
Indiana dresses at laymen’s banquets 

during the conventions of the 
three conferences Sept. 15-18. 

“LEMIS” is made up of laymen who 
pledge to devote an average of at least 
two evenings a month in doing evangelistic 
and stewardship work. The talks will be 
made by Mr. A. H. Rahn, Hammond; Mr. 
Ernest Lembke, Vaiparaiso; and Mr. 
Charles F. Buck, Indianapolis. 

The Northern Conference convened at 
St. Peter’s Church, Millersburg, the Rev. 
A. H. Miller pastor, Sept. 15-16; the Cen- 
tral Conference at Zion Church, Portland, 
the Rev. W. C. Davis, Jr., pastor, Sept. 16- 
17; and the Southern Conference at St. 
Paul’s Church, Milan, the Rev. Warren W. 
Powell pastor, Sept. 17-18. 

THe BrorHerHoop of the Indiana Synod 
will hold its first state convention since 
1944 on Sunday, Oct. 12, at Bethlehem 
Church, Indianapolis, the Rev. D. E. Elder 
pastor. Mr. Carl Defenderfer, Anderson, 
is acting president, and Mr. Roy Horton, 
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Indianapolis, is treasurer. Mr. Zeb B. Trex- 
ler, president of the ULC Brotherhood and 
associate secretary of stewardship for the 
ULC, will be the banquet speaker. 

HERE AND THERE: Christ Church, Indian- 
apolis, Dr. H. J. Brede pastor, celebrated 
the fifth anniversary of its remodeling by 
burning the mortgage Aug. 24... . First 
Church, Indianapolis, sent Miss Grace Day, 
superintendent of the children’s depart- 
ment of the Sunday school, to the Inter- 
national Sunday School Convention at Des 
Moines, Iowa. One of the members of 
First Church recently was given special 
recognition over radio station WISH. She 
observed the 75th year of confirmed mem- 
bership in First Church. ... The Rev. Vir- 
gil L. Yohe, pastor of Mt. Zion Church, La- 
Grange, was awarded the master of sacred 
theology degree at the summer convocation 
of Chicago Seminary, Aug. 20... . The 
Rev. Louis C. Westenbarger, pastor of St. 
Mark’s and Marquardt churches, Monroe- 
ville, has resigned to enter business. He 
will be manager of the Ft. Wayne office | 
of the Indiana Visual Aids Company. ... | 


The Rev. Walter D. Oberholtzer, who has_ | 


been a U.S. Army chaplain for 10 years, | 
was installed as pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church, South Bend, Aug. 20.... The Rev. | 
Raymond A. Heine, pastor of the Whites- 
town-New Augusta parish, has been called _ 
to Trinity Church, Ft. Wayne, as assistant | 
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pastor... . The Rev. George H. Volkmar, 
pastor of St. John’s, Elwood, has accepted 
a call to the Monroeville parish. . . . The 
Rev. Paul S. Recher, former pastor of the 
Otterbein parish, was installed as pastor 
of Holy Trinity Church, New Castle, July 
20.... The Rev. Paul W. Hanshew, former 
army chaplain, has resigned as pastor of 
Christ Church, Evansville, because of ill 
health. . .. The Rev. G. L. Barger, former 
chaplain, has been installed as pastor of the 
Pershing-Lyonsville parish. 


Social Action Secretary Speaks 
At Western Conference Meeting 


By Howarp A. KuHNLE 


RocHESTER—The Rev. Harold C. Letts, 
new secretary of social action for the ULC 
Board of Social Missions, made his first 
appearance since taking that office when 
he addressed the fall convention of the 
Western Conference of the New York 
Synod. This session was in charge of Earl 
Freese of Resurrection, Rochester, chair- 
man of the conference Social Missions 
Committee. 

In the course of his topic, “The Place of 
the Church in Social Policy,” Pastor Letts 

stated, “All men are God’s 
New York children, equal in his love; 

therefore, he is interested in 
all people.” In speaking of the problem of 
race relations in America, he said that the 
pattern of segregation is definitely set, and 
that “this pattern is taken from the life of 
the world.” ; 

The Western Conference met Sept. 10 at 
Eggertsville, as a part of the 120th anni- 
versary celebration of St. Paul’s Church, 
the Rev. George A. Martin pastor. Dr. 
John M. Strodel, pastor of Christ Church, 
Buffalo, president, was in the chair and 
also preached the sermon. He was assisted 
at the communion service by the Rev. Wil- 
liam M. Horn, Peace Church, Rochester, 
vice president, and the Rev. Hermann B. 
Miller, Grace Church, North Tonawanda, 
secretary. 
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Dr. Ralph W. Loew, pastor of Holy Trin- 
ity, Buffalo, gave a comprehensive report 
of the meeting of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration at Lund, Sweden. Dr. Loew was a 
representative of the ULC. 

Clarence Neun, St. John’s, Rochester, 
gave a report on the convention of Chris- 
tian Youth at Olso, Norway. He was a 
delegate of the Luther League of America, 
of whose executive committee he is a 
member. 

Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, synod pres- 
ident, gave a report on present problems 
and prospects in the synod; Dr. Paul C. 
White, synod secretary, stressed especially 
the subjects of religious education and 
young people’s work; Dr. Thomas L. Cline, 
promotional secretary of the ULC Board 
of Pensions and Relief urged pastors to 
enter the pension plan before Nov. 1; and 
Ellsworth Miller of the conference execu- 
tive committee, spoke on the synodical 
plan of group insurance. 

The Rev. Robert O. Flechtner, pastor of 
First Church, Jeffersonville, N. Y., for the 
past three years, will become pastor of 
St. John’s, Lyons, 
Nov. 1. The Jeffer- 
sonville church will 
celebrate its 95th an- 
niversary this month. 
Looking forward to 
the celebration, in- 
debtedness has been 
reduced by one-half, 
the interior of the 
church has been ren- 
ovated, funds are 
available for renewing the exterior, and 
the church expects to have a fund avail- 
able to be applied either to reducing in- 
debtedness or to improving the property. 

Pastor Flechtner who is a graduate of 
Wagner College and the Philadelphia 
Seminary has served congregations in New 
Jersey, New York, and Texas since his 
ordination in 1935. At Lyons he succeeds 
the Rev. Paul Markovits, now pastor of 
First Hungarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Tue Rev. Witrrip A. Scumipt, pastor of 


Pastor Flechtner 
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Resurrection Church, Buffalo, for the past 
20 years, has accepted the call of Em- 
manuel Church, Rochester. Pastor Schmidt, 
ordained in 1923, was graduated from 
Waterloo College and Seminary. Em- 
manuel which is celebrating its 25th an- 
niversary this fall was served from 1923 
to 1942 by Dr. Frederick E. Reissig, now 
secretary of the Washington, D. C., Fed- 
eration of Churches, and from 1943 until 
June 15 by the Rev. Robert W. Stackel, 
now pastor of First Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sr. Paut’s, Pirtsrorp, celebrated its 80th 
anniversary July 29, by burning its church 
mortgage, money for which was gathered 
by a committee under the chairmanship 
of George H. Steffen. Dr. Clarence E. 
Krumbholz, executive secretary of the Di- 
vision of Welfare of the National Lutheran 
Council, was the speaker. The service was 
in charge of the Rev. Charles A. Davis, 


pastor. The Rev. J. Christian Krahmer of 
Christ Church, Islip Terrace, who served 
in Pittsford, 1915-23, read the lessons and 
brought greetings. An altar cross was 
given in memory of Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Steve by their children. 

GENESEE VALLEY District Luther League 
held a weekend conference at the Rotary 
Sunshine Camp Aug. 29-Sept. 1. The 
theme, “Ships of Life,’ was developed by 
the chaplain, the Rev. John A. W. Kirsch, 
pastor of St. John’s. 

Dr. FrepERIcK E, Reissicg returned to S! 
John’s, Potter, the last church served by 
his father, in order to tell of his trip to 
Europe with a group of American church- 
men. The Rev. Eugene H. Roth, pastor, 
was in charge. 

The Rev. Eugene L. Stowell, who is 
chairman of Lutheran World Action in the 
conference, reports that $113,654 has been 


HOME MISSIONS was one of the chief topics discussed by lay and clergy representatives of New 
York Synod's Central Conference at a recent session in Church of the Holy Nativity, Endicott. 
Taking part in the meeting were the Rev. Paul J. Tritschler, host pastor, and Dr. Frederick R. 
Knubel, synod president, both seated, and Kenneth B. Doty, treasurer; the Rev. Eugene C. Kreider, 
synod superintendent of home missons; the Rev. Viggo Swensen, president of conference; the Rev. 


John Sardeson, secretary; the Rev. George Heck, treasurer 
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given on a quota of $131,387. Twenty-three 
of 56 congregations have given or exceeded 
their quotas. 

THE Rev. JoHN E. RouRBAUGH, pastor of 
Concord, West Greece, was married to 
Miss Florence Kelly, a member of the 
church, Sept. 13. The Rev. William M. 
Horn, former supply pastor, performed the 
ceremony. 


CAMPUS 


Midland marks anniversary 

On the 60th anniversary of its founding, 
Sept. 14, Midland College dedicated its new 
Men’s Memorial Hall. Dr. Charles B. 
Foelsch, president of Chicago Seminary, 
was featured speaker. 

The dormitory, constructed to accom- 
modate 104 men, will house almost 150 
during the present housing emergency. It 
was built in honor of the more than 600 
Midland men who served in the armed 
forces during World War II. 

Midland’s first freshman class in 1887 
consisted of 12 young women, wearing 
floor-length dresses and wide, fluffy hair 
bows, and five young men, dressed in un- 
comfortable suits and high, white collars. 
On the faculty were five men and two 
women. The campus was a single build- 
ing. Today the student body numbers over 
500 and the faculty, 36. Seven buildings 
are spread over a 10-acre campus. 

The alumni roster has grown from two 
in 1891 to 1,059 in 1947. More than 7,000 
other students have studied at the college. 


Carthage chaplain 


New chaplain and professor of Bible and 
religious education at Carthage College is 
Dr. Harold E. Bernhard. He succeeds Dr. 
E. Bryan Keisler who has joined the fac- 
ulty of Western Seminary. 

A graduate of Carthage College and Chi- 
cago Seminary, Dr. Bernhard was awarded 
his doctor of philosophy degree by the 
University of Chicago in 1945. He has also 
studied at Harvard University and served 
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as a fellow at the University of Chicago. 
Until recently pastor of People’s Church, 
Chicago, he has served congregations in 
Rock Grove, Ill.; Pearl City, Ill.; Oak Park, 
Ill.; and Chicago. 

Seven hundred fifty students have en- 
rolled at Carthage for the- fall semester. 


Hartwick dedicates arts building 

Highlight of the opening convocation at 
Hartwick College, Sept. 24, was the ded- 
ication of the newly erected arts building. 
Constructed from two former Camp Shanks 
buildings, the L-shaped, single-story 
structure contains 14 classrooms, 10 of- 
fices, and two assembly rooms, one of 
which houses the college chapel. 

Dr. Chrisenberry A. Ritchie, president 
of the Hartwick board of trustees, con- 
ducted the service. Representative of the 
New York Synod was Dr. Paul C. White. 

Freshmen women received their tradi- 
tional introduction to college life at Camp 
Glimmerglass and freshmen boys at Camp 
Leatherstocking, Sept. 15-18. These camps 
on Lake Otsego, Cooperstown, N. Y., were 
under the genera] direction of Dr. and 
Mrs. Herman S. Keiter. 


Midwest League Breaks Record 


The largest attendance at a convention 
of the Midwest Synod Luther League in 
its 20-year history was recorded at the 
annual gathering of this group Aug. 19-22, 
in St. Peter’s Church, Creston, Nebr. Reg- 
istration showed 177 visitors and 78 dele- 
gates from 40 leagues. 

In his address, Dr. R. R. Belter, president 
of Wartburg Synod, reminded the young 
people, “We are far from peace. Now, 
while we are yet young, work and be 
diligent in the Word.” 

Others on the program included Pastors 
Otto Spehr, Jr., of Creston; Walter Rowoldt, 
Pender; Joseph Frease, executive secre- 
tary of the Luther League of America; and 
Lorin Wolff, Midwest Synod president. 

The convention marked the 25th anni- 
versary of the host league, St. Peter's. 
Officers installed were: Clinton VonSeg-— 
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gern, Scribner, president; Alex Wacker, 
Lincoln, vice president; Dorothy Dagger- 
man, Papillion, recording secretary; Anita 
Ritzen, Fontanelle, corresponding secretary; 
and Robert Ogan, Creston, treasurer. 


Stewardship Movie to be Shown 


In Central Conference Churches 


By CiareNnce A. Portz 


MansrFieLp>—“Double Goal Action” will 
not be a meaningless phrase to members 
of the churches in Central Conference after 
Dec. 1. Beginning Sept. 1, the sound pic- 

ture, “And Now I See,” is being 
Ohio presented on consecutive nights. 

Every congregation will have seen 
it by Dec. 1. Some churches are using it 
for their Sunday vespers and others are 
presenting it at special gatherings during 
the week. In addition to the picture there 
is to be a devotional service, a brief ad- 
dress, and special music, followed by a 
period of fellowship and refreshments. 

The success of this venture is due the 
leadership of Mr. Roy Stroup, conference 
stewardship chairman, and Pastors Robert 
Binkley and Robert Miller. 

LaymEN of the Mansfield district held 
their bimonthly meeting Sept. 16 in First 
Church, Mansfield, with Mr. John K. Lin- 
senmayer in charge of the program. The 
picture, “And Now I See,” was shown in 
connection with a practical discussion of 
the every member visitation. 

Asout 125 young people from the vari- 
ous Luther Leagues, mostly semi-rural, 
met in St. Paul’s Church, Lucas, recently 
for a supper and devotional service. The 
sound motion picture, “Youth for the King- 
dom,” was shown. 

Tue Rev. Jonn D. GENSEL was installed 
as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Mansfield, 
Sept. 21, by President of Synod George W. 
Miley. Pastor Gensel began his work Sept. 
1, after spending a year in post graduate 
work in Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. While there he was also assistant 
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pastor of Grace Church, River Edge, N. J. 

Pastor Gensel was born in Monoti, 
Puerto Rico, lived in Catawissa, Pa., where 
he received his elementary education and 
was a member of St. Matthew’s Church. 
He was graduated from Susquehanna Uni- 
versity in 1940, and from Gettysburg Semi- 
nary in 1943. He assisted in Luther Place 
Memorial Church, Washington, D. C., and 
First Church, Mansfield. For two years he 
served as chaplain in the navy. 

CENTRAL CONFERENCE Luther League will 
meet in St. Paul’s Church, Lucas, Oct. 5 
to observe its 25th anniversary. Miss 
Blanche Rechel, Zanesville, is president. 
The afternoon devotions and educational. 
questionnaire will be conducted by the 
Southern Federation. The league of Craw- 
ford County parish will present a skit on 
the history of the league. Pastor Paul. 
Buchholtz, Lucas, will be liturgist, and 
Pastor Harold Albert, Columbus, will 
preach and install the newly elected of- 
ficers. 

THE annual convention of Central Con- 
ference is being held in First Church, 
Galion, the Rev. H. S. Garnes, Jr., pastor, 
Oct. 1 and 2. Holy Communion will be 
administered Wednesday morning with the 
Rev. J. D. Mumford, president, delivering 
the meditation. The Rev. Wallace H. Baker, 
Wooster, chaplain of the convention, will 
conduct the devotions on Wednesday after- 
noon and on Thursday morning. In addi- 
tion to committee reports, the Rev. Charles 
F. Sheriff, Mansfield, will read a paper on 
the first article of the Formula of Concord. 
Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, secretary of the 
ULC, will speak on “Double Discipleship.” 
Mr. George Hoover, president of the 
Brotherhood, will preside at the banquet, 
and Dr. Reinartz will bring the message. 

A NEw ROOF has been placed on St. Paul’s 
Church of the Lucas parish, and a receiv- 
ing basin and a film-strip slide projector 
purchased. Total cost was $1,500. The 
Pleasant Valley congregation of this parish 
is soon to place a new ceiling in the 
church and redecorate the interior of the 
building at an estimated cost of $650. 
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WEYMOUTH’S —“the most 
helpful and useful of all 
modern translations” 


Rey. Martin L. Goslin 


Teacher of Bible at Boston University School 
of Theology and at Andover-Newton Seminary. 


AVAILABLE 


3 Styles 


Pocket size, cloth. . . $2.00 
Regular size, cloth . . $3.00 
Regular size, leather. $5.50 


A direct translation from the 
original Greek in readable modern speech. 
Scholarly and reverent, yet with a clarity and sim- 
plicity that could result only from its every-day idiom. Widely used and re- 


commended for the fresh insight it gives into the meaning of the scriptures. 


Faithful scholarship from two of the world’s most distinguished biblical 
authorities. Easy to read with clear, attractive type running the full width 


of the page. Fifth revised edition. 
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‘Double the Apportionment’ Talks 


Planned for Church Councilmen 
By Georce E, LItrLe 


PirrssurcH—Church councilmen 
throughout the synod will be challenged 
on behalf of the ULC objective, “Double 

the Apportionment in 
Pennsylvania 1948," when a series of 

meetings takes place the 
week of Oct. 20-24. The Pittsburgh Synod 
Committee on Stewardship and Beneficence 
has planned the meetings, one for each 
conference, and Dr. C. C. Stoughton, ULC 
stewardship secretary, will be the speaker. 

THE First JUNIOR Luther League in what 
is now the United Lutheran Church began 
50 years ago at Grace Church, Pittsburgh 


” 


Large selection of fine materials, rea- 
sonably priced; write for catalogue C-18 
(choir robes) or P-18 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP. & GOWN CO. 


1000 N. Market 117N. Wacker 366 Fifth Ave. 
Champaign, Il Chicago 6, Ill. NewYork 1, N.Y. 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 
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ST. PAUL’S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 
E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE 
11:00 A. M. 


16TH AVENUE 
at Grant St. 
One block north of the 
State Capitol 
SS aS 
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(Spring Garden). This society will ob- 
serve its golden anniversary at a special 
service Sunday afternoon, Oct. 19, with 
Dr. G. E. Swoyer as speaker. A social 
meeting will take place the Wednesday 
evening following. Prominent in the work 
of this league throughout its history has 
been Charles Fuhr, who is also well known 
to Luther Leaguers throughout the coun- 
try. The present pastor of Grace Church 
is the Rev. G. J. Muller. 

Tue First Lutheran church in western 
Pennsylvania was organized in 1772, when 
the whole region was “an Indian-infested 
wilderness.” Old Zion Church began in a 
little settlement three miles southwest of 
Greensburg, and has continued to this day. 
In 1880 the congregation divided into two, 
the one “Zion” becoming a part of the 
Harrold-Seanor parish and the other a 
part of the Hempfield parish. In August 
the two congregations observed their 175th 
anniversary together. Special services were 
in charge of the respective pastors, F. B. 
Haer and R. S. Shultz. 

THE 155TH ANNIVERSARY of Zion Church, 
Donegal, was celebrated Aug. 10. The Rev. 
E. S. Proper is the pastor. 

A CLOTHING DRIVE at Trinity Church, 
Latrobe, brought a total of 1,570 pounds 
for Lutheran World Relief. The installa- 
tion of a new pipe organ necessitated the 
constructing of an addition to the church. 
In June a bolt of lightning damaged the 
steeple to such an extent that it will be 
replaced with a brick tower. New cottas 
have been ordered for the youth choir of 
30 voices. Plans are under way for pur- 
chase of sound projector equipment. The 
Rey. Karl Kniseley is pastor. 

THE COMMUNING MEMBERSHIP of First 
Church, Greensburg, Dr. Samuel Boerstler 
pastor, has increased 35 per cent in the 
past six years, and the Sunday school has 
almost doubled. The congregation is striv- 
ing to add $10,000 to its building fund this 
year. 

THE SOTH ANNIVERSARY of ordination of 
the Rev. W. E. Bauer was celebrated June 
22 at a joint service of the Harrison City- 
Boquet parish. Almost half of his entire 
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ministry has been devoted to this present 
pastorate, and both congregations pre- 
sented him a purse. Despite a sudden ill- 
ness that made it impossible for him to 
attend, the service was held as planned. 

THE Rev. Sipney E. Kuun has accepted 
a call to the Scottdale pastoral charge, 
effective Oct. 1. He is now completing his 
work at Jacob’s Church and his supply 
services at Christ Church, Chalk Hill. 

Tue Rev. Frank E. HEetset has re-entered 
the chaplaincy of the U.S. Army, and is 
now stationed at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md. During the past war he 
served overseas, and since that time had 
been associate pastor of Grace Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Forty-Two MEMBERS of St. Paul’s, Van- 
jergrift, enjoyed a Sunday afternoon bus 
rip to Zelienople and Prospect, visiting 
he orphans’ home, old people’s home and 
he leadership camp, Lutherlyn. The con- 
3regation’s 45th anniversary was cele- 
orated Sept. 28. 

THe Woman’s Cius of Thiel College in- 
sxreased its membership by 741 the past 12 
nonths, for a total of 2,015. Six new chap- 
ers were welcomed into the organization. 
daving completed payments on their sec- 
ynd $10,000 pledge for the new women’s 
lormitory, they are now gathering funds 
or the building of a library. 

A CONFERENCE for all mission pastors of 
ynod took place Sept. 8-9 at Thiel Col- 
ege. The program was arranged by the 
tev. D. L. Houser, synod superintendent 
f£ missions. 

A BRANCH SUNDAY SCHOOL has been 
tarted five miles west of Franklin Center, 
rie County. The project is conducted by 
sachers of Trinity Sunday school, Mc- 
-ean, the Rev. F. H. Schott pastor. 

NEw STAINED GLASS has been ordered for 
‘irst Church, Venango, the Rev. R. W. 
‘aker pastor. Recently the congregation 
eceived brass altar vases as a memorial. 

Havinc passep their Lutheran World Ac- 
on two-year quota by more than 50 per 
ent, First Church, Warren, the Rev. E. K. 
ogers pastor, is now collecting a fund 
» help repair some Alsatian village 
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churches that were badly damaged in bat- 
tles between American and German troops. 
About $500 has been collected for this 
purpose. 

The congregation conducted special serv- 
ices commemorating its 105th anniversary 
Sept. 21. This church was host to the an- 
nual meeting of the Church School Asso- 
ciation of the Northeast Conference. The 
speaker was Dr. James Oosterling, super- 
intendent of Institutional Missions, Balti- 
more. 

SPEAKERS at the Greensburg Conference 
Sunday School Association convention, 


VESTMENTS 


for Choir and Pulpit 


Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies, Ete. 


Catalog free on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 
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FOR CHOIR AND PULPI1 


Select Moore Gowns for an In- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
tor yeals to come  dstyies tor 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials) Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
pare! Style Book C20 Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 
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932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13,1. New York 16,N.¥. 


Where in the World are you 
Going? 

No matter where or how we can arrange it 

EUROPE, SOUTH AMERICA, MEXICO or 


THE ORIENT Via Steamship or Air Line. 
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Karl J. Olson Travel Agency 


335 MAIN STREET EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


or 
Telephone ORange 4-2085 


Agent for all Steamship, international and 
transcontinental air lines, railroads and 
Greyhound Bus Lines. Hotel reservations, 
foreign or domestic. 
Foreign money orders, travelers’ checks, 
travel and baggage insurance. 
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held June 25 at West Newton, included 
Dr. Ralph D. Heim of Gettysburg Seminary 
and President W. F. Zimmerman of Thiel 
College. 

FREEDOM PASTORAL CHARGE, the Rev. E. V. 
Roland pastor, has received memorial 
gifts. At St. John’s, a pair of five-branch 
candelabra from Mrs. Elias Mengel and 
two portable oak flower stands from Mrs. 
Dora Engle. House of Mercy congregation, 
new candlesticks and paraments from the 
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young people of the parish. 

Two NEW BASEMENTS have been con- 
structed at Redeemer Church, Monaca, Dr. 
C. E. Read pastor. One is under the pres- 
ent church building and the other is a 
first unit of the new parish house. The 
latter has been roofed with concrete which 
will become the floor of a new building. 
The Van Kirk mission, of the same pas- 
toral charge, held a mortgage-burning 
service June 22 and is now free of debt. 

RECENT ADDITIONS to the equipment of 
St. Mark’s, Jeannette, Dr. R. H. Thurau 
pastor, include a baptistry, a sterling sil- 
ver paten, brass offering plates, and tri- 
purpose projector .for use in visual edu- 
cation. 

Mrs. Florence M. Frantz, wife of Dr. 
C. J. Frantz of Warren, Pa., died Aug. 25, 
after more than a year of illness. 

She was a teacher of the Bethel Class 
of First Church, Warren, for more than 
40 years. The missionary work of the 
church always held her keen attention. 
She served on the executive committee of 
Pittsburgh Synod Missionary Society and 
was president of the Northeast Conference 
Missionary Society for 12 years. 


200 Per Cent Benevolence Goal 
To be Stressed at Lay Rallies 


By Pauu Levi Foutx 


YorK—Great gatherings of laymen and 
laywomen are expected to hear Dr. Clar- 
ence C. Stoughton, ULC stewardship sec- 
retary, when he tours this territory in the 
interest of the 200 per cent benevolence 

budget for 1948. He will 

Pennsylvania be in Zion Church, York, 

Nov. 5; St. Paul’s, Han- 

over, Nov. 6; St. James’, Gettysburg, Nov. 

7; First, Chambersburg, Nov. 10; and Trin- 

ity, Bedford, Nov. 11. All meetings are 
scheduled for 7.45 p. m. 

Most CONGREGATIONS in this vicinity have 
received offerings for the National Lu- 
theran Home for the Aged, Washington, 
DG; 
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Offerings are now being taken for the 
Lutheran Student House at State College, 
and the closing up of the 1946-1947 Lu- 
theran World Action appeal. Gettysburg 
College is making an appeal for funds. 

Dr. H. C. ALteman, professor emeritus, 
at Gettysburg Seminary, has moved to 
Silver Spring, Md., where he and Mrs. 
Alleman will make their home with their 
son. 

Pror. ALBERT BILLHEIMER, son of the late 
Dr. T. C. Billheimer, professor at Gettys- 
burg Seminary, who was professor of Greek 
in Gettysburg College, 1912-30, and for 
the past 17 years professor of Latin, Greek 
and ancient history at New York Univer- 
sity, visited friends in Gettysburg this 
summer after a 10-year absence from this 
locality. 

St. PAuL’s CONGREGATION, Spring Grove, 
Dr. Ralph C. Robinson pastor, held a re- 
treat for the leaders of the congregation 
recently, with Dr. Earl S. Rudisill of the 
Parish and Church School Board staff as 
guest speaker. 

St. Paut’s, Lirrtestown, the Rev. David 
S. Kammerer pastor, Sept. 14 dedicated 
earillonic steeple chimes in honor of mem- 
bers of the church who served in the 
armed forces during World War II. 

THE Rev. Herman G. STuEMPFLE, JR., 
Hughesville, was installed Sept. 14 as as- 
sistant pastor of St. Matthew’s, York, where 
he will serve with Pastor Gordon E. 
Folkemer, who succeeded the late Dr. J. B. 


this crucial time. 


THE GIFTS: Elsie Binns. Three children bring 
gifts to Mary for the Child wc ccccceceeeeeseeeenees 25c 
THE CHRISTMAS VOICE: Ruth O. Bailey. Very 
popular play for young People on. 35c 
THE STREET OF HEARTS: Dorothy M. Davis, de- 
lightful fantasy for Juniors ... 
WHEN CHRISTMAS COMES: 
play for 8 char. Music off-stage 
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KEEP THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


Your Christmas Program can help meet the post-war need for 
wholesome entertainment combined with devotional and inspira- 
tional services. Our pageants will fill these requirements and en- 
courage the reviving interests in spiritual and religious work at 


Baker. Pastor Stuempfle studied at Sus- 
quehanna University and was graduated 
from Gettysburg Seminary in 1946. He 
came to York from the Konnarock Lu- 
theran mission. 

GETTYSBURG COLLEGE opened the new 
school year Sept. 18 in the Majestic Theater 
because the college chapel was not large 
enough to accommodate the large student 
body. Dining room facilities are being 
provided again this year for all resident 
students except those boarding in frater- 
nities. ROTC courses will also be offered 
this year. 


ROOMS FOR RENT 


How would you like to live in an orange grove 
this winter on beautiful Indian river? Near 
one of the best and safest beaches in Florida. 
Write: Mrs. G. F. Taylor, c/o Provost Office 
Equipment Company, Cocoa, Florida. 


FOR SALE 


Membership and large lot Paradise Falls 
Lutheran Association, Pocono Mountains, $300. 
Very desirable location near main highway, 
one minute walk to administration buildings. 
Dues about One Dollar monthly. Write: Irving 
Keller, 340 S.W. 5th Avenue, Miami, Florida. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIR 
DIRECTOR 


wanted for a suburban Philadelphia, Pa., Lu- 
theran Church. State qualifications and salary 
expected. Address: A. J. A. c/o The Lutheran, 
13th and Spruce Sts., Phila., Pa. 


40,000 COOK BOOKS 


Only a few left. 

40 cents each—3 for $1.00. 

Ladies’ Aid, Grace Lutheran Church, 
106 Analomink St., East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


THOU SHALT CALL HIS NAME JESUS: Flo Knight Boyd. A devotional 
service arr. for Reader and Choir with tableaux and familiar hymns.. 50c 
UNDER THE STARS: Aileene Sargent. 7 char., chorus and extras ........ 35c 


JOYFUL AND TRIUMPHANT: Davidson oy PEIe 
‘CHRISTMAS REVOLT: MacCreary ....cccccee I5c 
THE ENROLLMENT: or Coming of the Prince of 
Peace, 40c; WISE MEN FROM THE EAST, 35c; 


INN AT BETHLEHEM, 35c; CHILD OF ER OPES te 
c 


WHEN THE STAR SHONE: Bayard 
THE HEAVENLY HOST: Bayard ........... : 
BETHLEHEM IN OUR TOWN: Bayard ............. 35¢ 
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Miss Sloop Heads Virginia League; 
Three Conferences Hold Meetings 


By J. LutHer Maunry 


Marton—A three-day convention brought 
161 Luther Leaguers to Roanoke College, 
Salem, Aug. 26-28. The Rev. George F. 
Hall, of Gustavus Adolphus College, was 
the keynote speaker, and Prof. W. T. Nau, 
of Lenoir-Rhyne College, was the banquet 
speaker. The convention elected Miss Lois 
Sloop of Harrisonburg president of the 
Luther League of Virginia for the coming 
year. Plans were made for entertainment 
of the Luther League of America in Roan- 
oke in 1949. 

THE THREE CONFERENCES in the southwest- 
ern portion of Virginia Synod met during 
the first week in September. The Knox- 
ville Conference met at St. James’, Greene 
County, Tenn., the Rev. P. E. Shealy pas- 
tor. The Rev. R. N. Peery, of Newport, 
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was re-elected president to serve for the 
next biennium. 

The Marion Conference met at Woman’s 
Memorial, Pulaski, the Rev. C. G. Tusing 
pastor. The Rev. J. Luther Mauney, of 
Marion, was re-elected president. 

The Roanoke Conference met at New 
St. Peter’s, of the Blacksburg parish, the 
Rev. J. W. Cobb pastor. The Rev. E. H. 
Fisher was elected president, succeeding 
Pastor Cobb who is leaving the synod. A 
great deal of emphasis was placed on the 
30th anniversary objective of the ULC at 
all of these meetings. 

Dr. C. J. Smiru, president of Roanoke 
College, announces an enrollment of over 
600 for the new school year at that institu- 
tion. Eight new faculty members have 
been added to take care of this large reg- 
istration, which includes 265 veterans. 

Marion Couuece, the Rev. Henry E. Horn 
president, opens its 75th session with an 
overflow registration. The dormitory will 
be full, with 100 girls, and an additional 
30 day students will make up the regular 
student body. This will be augmented by 
a large number of special students. The 
college will have three new members on 
its faculty. 

HERE AND THERE: Salem congregation, 
Parrottsville, Tenn., held its annual home- 
coming Sept. 14. Speakers were President 
Horn of Marion College, and the Hon. Leon | 
Easterly, a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the synod. ... The Rev. J. W. Cobb 
of Blacksburg has recently resigned his 
parish to accept a call to Grace congrega- 
tion, Bethlehem, Pa. ... The Rev. L. B. 
Williamson resigned the Botetourt parish — 
WIR Ue 65. WS Rev. David F. Johnson has | 
pesieuea the Gladesboro parish to accept 
a call to St. Matthew’s, Salisbury, N. C. 


Martin’s Creek Church Rededicated | 


Out of the misfortune of a disastrous | 
re has come a beautiful church edifice 
with modern appointments, and sufficient — 
funds to pay for all bills incident to its 
construction. 
Recently rededicated was the new Trin-_ 
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ity Church of Martin’s Creek, Pa., of which 
the Rev. Philip H. Pearson is pastor. The 
house of worship was partially destroyed 
by fire Nov. 11, 1946. New equipment in 
the rebuilt structure includes an altar, 
pulpit, lectern, and pulpit chairs. Dr. Her- 
bert D. Shimer, pastor emeritus of First 
Church, Schenectady, N. Y., a son of the 
Martin’s Creek church, preached and con- 
ducted the rededication ceremony. He was 
assisted by the Rev. J. I. Hummer, also a 
son of the congregation, who resides in 
Reading. The organist and choir of Good 
Shepherd Church, Easton, assisted the local 
church choir in the observance. 


DECEASED 


Martin L. Clare 

Dr. Martin Luther Clare, 67, pastor 
emeritus of First Church, Apollo, Pa., died 
Sept. 6 in Apollo following an illness of 
several months. 

Born in Chambersburg, Pa., in 1880, he 
spent his childhood in Abbotstown, Pa., 
where his father, Dr. Richard Clare, was 
the Lutheran pastor. He was graduated 
from Gettysburg College. in 1902, and Get- 
tysburg Seminary in 1905. He served St. 
Matthew’s Church, Spring Grove, Pa., until 
1914 when he was called to Apollo. Re- 
signing from the Apollo church in 1945, 
he announced his retirement from the 
ministry, but the following year found him 
serving Grace Church, Conneaut, Ohio. He 
returned to Apollo last year and was made 
oastor emeritus. In 1920 he received an 
nonorary doctorate from Thiel College. 

In addition to his widow, Dr. Clare is 
survived by five children, the Rev. Luther 
<. Clare, pastor of Christ Church, Wheel- 
ng, W. Va.; Mrs. L. A. Kenney, Jr., Peoria, 
1l.; Miss Edna Mary Clare, Wheeling; John 
2. Clare, and Dr. David W. Clare, both of 
-ittsburgh; and a brother, Dr. Robert D. 
Slare, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Balti- 
nore, Md. He is a brother-in-law of Mrs. 
Abdel Ross Wentz, wife of Gettysburg 
Seminary’s president. 
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Funeral services were held Sept. 9 in 
Apollo. 


Hattie J. Flanders 

Mrs. Hattie Janes Flanders, widow of 
the Rev. Elmer J. Flanders, who for 22 
years was pastor of Holy Comforter 
Church, New York City, died July 21 in 
Utica, N. Y., following a long illness. She 
was 64. 

Funeral services were held July 23 in 
St. Paul’s Church, Utica, by Dr. Paul E. 
Arnold, pastor. She was buried in Ruther- 
ford, N. J. Surviving are a daughter, Mrs. 
Paul Arnold, Utica; two sons, Newton 
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Flanders, Fort Plain, N. Y.; and Clifford 
Flanders, Morgantown, W. Va.; and a sis- 
ter, Mrs. Gardner of Brookline, Pa. 


Miss Marie Martens 

Miss Marie Martens of Wilmington, N. C., 
died Aug. 2. 

She was a World War I Red Cross nurse, 
serving in Europe. Later she became a 
medical missionary and served in Africa 
and on an Indian Reservation in South 
Dakota. Since her return to Wilmington 
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Miss Martens served faithfully as parish 
worker of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church. 

She was buried in the National Cemetery 
in Wilmington on Aug. 5. 


Daniel B. Treibley 

Dr. Daniel Benjamin Treibley, 85, who 
retired in 1930 after a 12-year pastorate in 
the New Kingston, Pa., parish, died May 
15, at Lemoyne, Pa. 

He was born Nov. 14, 1861, in Shamokin 
Township, Pa. and attended Elysburg 
Academy, and Missionary Institute at Sel- 
insgrove. He was graduated from Gettys- 
burg College in 1886 and Gettysburg Semi- 
nary in 1889. His-first pastorate was at 
Shenandoah, from 1889-1891. He served 
at St. John’s Church, Clearfield, from 1891- 
1905, and after doing missionary work in 
West Virginia for 10 months became pastor 
of St. John’s English Church, Minersville, 
Pa., from 1905-1910. He was pastor of 
Emmanuel Church, Thompsontown, Pa., 
1911-1918, before going to his last pastorate 
at New Kingston, Pa., 1918-1930. 

Following retirement from the active 
ministry, he supplied at Dauphin, Pa., for 
over three years and at West Fairview, Pa., 
for six years until shortly before his death. 

He was secretary of the Northeast Con- 
ference of the former Alleghany Synod for 
three years, president for three years, and 
secretary of the Alleghany Synod for three 
years. 

His first wife was Ida Wassinger of 
Selinsgrove, died in 1912. They had one 
daughter, Mrs. Irvin R. Barton, with whom 
he made his home. His second wife, 
Vertie Keiser of Thompsontown, died in 
1945. 


ULC CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 
I- 2. Central Conference, Synod of Ohio. 
First Church, Galion 


3- 5. Synod of New York, Women's Mission- 
ary Society. First Church, Syracuse | 
7- 8. General German Conference. St. Luke's, 
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St. John's Churches, Rochester, N. Y. 
ULC Executive Board. New York City 
Susquehanna Conference, Women's 
Missionary Society. Messiah Church, 
South Williamsport, Pa. 

Maryland Synod, Women's Missionary 
Society. Keller Memorial Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Maryland Synod, 
Jolly Acres 


Laymen's Retreat. 


Illinois Synod, Women's Missonary So- 
ciety. Holy Trinity Church, Elgin 
Wisconsin Conference, Women's Mis- 


sionary Society. St. John's Church, 


Oshkosh 


20-22. ULC Board of Foreign Missions. Zion 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa. 
22. New Jersey Conference, Women's Mis- 
sionary Society. Christ Church, Camden 
24-25. Executive Board, ULC Women's Mis- 
sionary Society. Harrisburg 
27-28. East Pennsylvania Conference. St. Mat- 
thew's Church, Reading 
29-30. East Pennsylvania Conference Women's 


Missionary Society. St. Paul's Church, 
Ardmore 
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precepts and fundamental faiths gain 
new power and clarity —and with simple 
beauty they are absorbed into the minds 
and hearts of children and adults alike. 
With a book such as this for inspiration, 
the family reading circle can again be- 
come a thrilling looked-forward-to 
event. Order your copy now! 
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In CONCLUSION . . 
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ONCE A YEAR the people who manage 
business affairs of THE LUTHERAN make 
a mighty effort to sell this paper to vast 
numbers of new subscribers. In the at- 
tempt begun last October, we were re- 
warded with nearly 15,000 new names 
for our mailing list. 

One fact we keep dark is that some- 
times people stop subscribing. It’s hard 
for the editors to realize this can hap- 
pen, but figures prove it. Our net gain 
for the year was only about 8,000. 

There’s another secret we might as 
well let out. THe LuTHERAN had a sub- 
stantial deficit for the year ending June 
30. It was $43,506.96. One reason is 
that the new $2.50 rate did not begin 
until most subscriptions for the year 
were already in; another, that printing 
costs jumped up 30 or 40 per cent. 

Our deficits are shouldered by the 
United Lutheran Publication House. 
This year the House may have been 
less cheerful than usual about absorb- 
ing this deficit, because its profit on 
other publishing and merchandising ef- 
forts was very small. There had been 
heavy expenditures on a new program 
of expansion, and also the House was 
trying to keep prices at a minimum in 
spite of increasing costs. By the time 
the ULPH had paid Tue LuTHERAN de- 
ficit, it had a net loss for the year on its 
own books. 


THE REASON FOR coming out with all 
this information is that October is here 
again. Once more we hope to stir the 
church to enthusiasm in finding sub- 
scribers for our paper. Each pastor is 
asked to name some group of persons 
in his congregation to visit the mem- 
bership, telling about the bargain we 
offer: for $2.50 you get a paper that 
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costs $2.85 to produce. (They won’t 
need to mention that if we have about 
30,000 more subscribers, the cost will 
drop a little below the selling price.) 

Perhaps we don’t need to point out 
that getting new readers for our paper 
is more than a business proposition. 
Some people believe that reading THE 
LuTHERAN is definitely beneficial. They 
think the whole church profits as a re- 
sult of the information and instruction 
this paper provides. 

I would not like to have our journal 
in a class with cod liver oil—health- 
giving but awfully hard to take. Not 
only should THE LuTHERAN be a benefit 
to its readers, but—we like to think— 
also a pleasure. But I am very sure a 
person who is a regular reader of his 
church paper will be a much more in- 
telligent church member. 


HERE’S WHERE WE COME to the real 
sales talk. If you have a good opinion 
of this paper, be sure to renew your 
own subscription. That’s the first step. 
Besides that, find out about the circula- 
tion campaign your congregation is 
planning. Maybe you can help enlist 
new subscribers. You might even start 
a campaign among your own friends, 
speaking of this paper to them, show- 
ing them a few copies... let’s hope that 
will be enough to convince them they 
need it. 

And of course if enough people really 
start doing something on behalf of Tue 
LUTHERAN, we'll have the 30,000 new 
subscribers before Christmas. With in- 
creasing circulation we can even prom- 
ise some additional features which we 
have in mind but which are a bit too 
expensive for our present income. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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